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MEMORY, ETC. 


MEMORY. 
I 


O DREADFUL Memory! why dost thou tread 
From out the secret chambers of my life ? 
Thou livest with the dead — go to thy dead! 
Nor break my peaceful carelessness with strife. 


Thy chains are heavy; thou hast bound me 
fast , 

I bend beneath the weight I have to bear; 

Leave me the Present, thou hast all my Past! 

Unbind me—go! I keep the smallest share. 


Art thou not weary of thy ceaseless chase? 
Day after day hast thou not follow’d me? 
Thou wert relentless to pursue the race, 
Until thy chains had bound me hopelessly. 


I am thy captive; I am weak, thou strong! 

Be merciful: cease to torment me more. 

Spare me some pangs of torture, grief, and 
wrong, 

Unloose my chains, thy wounds are deep and 
sore! 


IL 
O FAINT, delicious memory, I call; 
Come very near; there is no friend like thee! 
See, I have nothing left, and thou hast all! 
For one short hour give it back to me. 


Give me my charming summer skies again, 

The fragrance of my spring and autumn breeze. 

The moons that I have watch’d the rise and 
wane, 

My birds I loved to hear among the trees. 


Sweet eyes, lost in the distance, draw more 
near; 
Dear hands, clasp mine—clasp closer yet, I 


pray; 
Beloved voices, speak that I may hear; 
Most precious Memory, go not away! 


Without thee I am lonely; it is strange, 

Nothing is left that I can call my own. 

The world is new, passing from change to 
change; 

My nest is empty, all my birds have flown. 


Depart not yet, thy tones are very sweet, 

Echoes of faith and hope and victory! 

And is it true, ye lost, that we shall meet ? 

Canst thou restore thy treasures, Memory ? 
People’s Magazine. 


IN AN APPLE-ORCHARD. 


On, apples on the apple-tree, 

How fair you look! how thick you be! 
Some red, some yellow, and some gray, 
You ripen slowly day by day. 

The sun has touched you, and the rain, 

The calm, and then the hurricane. 

The drought has dried you, and the dew 
Has drenched; and alll you grew and grew. 


Oh, apples on the orchard-tree, 

Speak to this heart, its teachers be! 

Where’er I find a settled place, 

There I should grow with patient face. 

Let bud yield room to blossom’s suit, 

And that in turn to forming fruit. 

Below the surface of the mind 

A secret sweetening I would find; 

And in the heart’s deep core enwrought 
- The mystic seeds of strong love-thought. 

And by my neighbours I would stand, 

And touch them with a gentle hand. 

And I would not have over-care 

If I be high, or low, or where; 

But I desire, as time shall pass, 

A gatherer coming through the grass, 

With keen quick eye and ready touch 

To pick all Fruit, ere ripe too much; 

With a broad basket on his arm 

To save me from old Winter’s harm; 

Then, at the last, in garner stored, 

An offering to the Orchard’s Lord. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
THE parchéd earth revives; the drooping flow- 


ers 
Their thirsting cups lift for the grateful dew, 
What time the sun-red sobers into grey, 

And dusky shadows in fantastic shapes 

Fall on the garden-path. 


Now skims the bat, 
The stealthy, noiseless messenger of night, 
Past the thick-ivied steeple; phantoms weird 
Are figured in the quaint old gnarléd trees 
That skirt the rectory lawn; from cedar clump 
Pour forth the love-trills of the nightingale, 
In sweet clear cadence. From the belfry- 

tower 

Goes forth the owl, grim, ruthless forager, 
Upon his nightly raid; the murmurous bees 
Fast-hastening homeward, from the flower- 


S, 
With their last load of nectar, seek the hive. 


A faint breeze stirs the silver-linéd leaves 

Of river-poplar. Now the short, sharp bark 

Of prowling fox, comes harsh upon the ear 

From yonder coppice, and the pheasant 
spreads 7 

Her brown wings closer o’er her helpless 
brood; 

Too well she knows the arch-freebooter’s cry. 

So night comes onward, crowned with myriad 
stars, 

And tired workers, faint and drowsy-eyed, 

Sink to their well-earned rest; soft slumber 
reigns, 

And Nature’s silence soothes the hours of 
peace. 





All The Year Round. 





FRENCH MARRIAGE, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FRENCH MARRIAGE. 

One of the effects of the individual 
self-confidence which is so general an 
attribute of us Anglo-Saxons, is to in- 
cline us to face marriage without calcu- 
lating its cost. We do it because it 
tempts and interests us at the moment, 
trusting to luck and to our strong arms 
for the means of keeping our wife and 
children. There is something manly and 
vigorous in this way of acting : of course 
it is rash and dangerous, of course it 
often leads to all kinds of worry, and it 
sometimes ends in downright misery ; 
but there is a pluckiness about it which 
commends itself toournatures. Political 
economists and philosophers go on at- 
tacking it with unavailing arguments and 
unconvincing proofs. Right as they may 
be in theory, they do not influence our 
practice ; “improvident marriages” are 
as numerous as ever. We are not a pru- 
dent people in this respect, and neither 
earnest books nor eloquent discourses 
are likely to change our tendencies. 
Most of us believe, in varying degrees, in 
our own innate power of overcoming ob- 
stacles as they arise. We do not shrink 
from matrimony because it may involve 
us in risks and difficulties ; we rush at it 
because it attracts us at the moment, and 
because we are surrounded by crowds of 
people who have done the same before us, 
and have struggled somehow through the 
consequences of their hurry or their 
error. 

The process of the French, on this 
point as on so many others, is in absolute 
contradiction with our own. Where we 
decide and act, they weigh, and calculate, 
and hesitate, and consider. They reach 
no resolve until they fancy they have ex- 
hausted the measurement of advantages 
and disadvantages, until they have pon- 
dered over probabilities and possibilities, 
until they imagine they have united as 
many elements of success as human fore- 
sight can collect. It can scarcely be said 
that even in England marriage is re- 
garded as a purely personal arrange- 
ment, concerning only the two immediate 
parties to it. We admit, in our upper 
classes at least, that it involves consid- 
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erations of a varied nature, which justify 
and sometimes even require the interven- 
tion of parents and families. But the 
French carry this intervention to a length 
which we could not support: they leave 
no liberty and no action to the coming 
couple: the whole thing. is taken out of 
their hands : they are treated as if they 
were incompetent in the question: their 
parents undertake the negotiation for 
them, and handle it as governments deal 
with international treaties. Glaringly evi- 
dent as are the emotionality and the mo- 
bility of the French in other phases of 
their conduct, they have no application 
here. They find their use abundantly in 
superficial sentiments, in the forms and 
thoughts and words of outside existence, 
in the manifestation of already existing 
affections ; but, with rare exceptions, 
they have nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of a marriage. Their place is taken, 
on that one occasion, by a dry, arithmeti- 
cal computation of practical results, with 
no excitement and with no distractions. 
Where we so ordinarily listen to what we 
understand by love, to the temptations 
of the young heart in all their forms 
(however transitory), to our individual im- 
pressions and to our own opinions, the 
French consult fitnesses of relative situa- 
tion, reciprocities of fortune and posi- 
tion, and harmonies of family intercourse. 
They seek to insure the future, in some 
degree, in its social as well as its pecu- 
niary forms. They lay it down that pas- 
sion is no guide to permanent satisfac- 
tion, and that other people than the two 
directly interested have, both in law and 
reason, a right of judgment in so grave a 
case. This does not absolutely mean 
that pre-existing sympathies are consid- 
ered to be unnecessary for marriage in 
France ; but it does mean, in the dis- 
tinctest language, that such sympathies 
alone are not admitted there as a suffi- 
cient motive for an association which is 
to last till death. Sympathies wear out 
sometimes; new ones grow up from 
other contacts; eternal attachments are 
very rare between people who have not 
managed to get married, and have not 
the aid of the wedded tie to hold them 
steadily together: but the necessities of 
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life never fade away ; they never weaken ; 
they remain in force with pitiless persist- 
ence, and French parents pay more atten- 
tion to them than to what may be only a 
passing inclination in their sons and 
daughters. 

And it must be borne in mind that this 
view of marriage is not solely a develop- 
ment of the national disposition towards 
prudence; it is also, to some extent at 
all events, a consequence of the legal 
enactments contained in the Code Napo- 
léon. The law forbids all marriages with- 
out either the consent of the father and 
mother, or proof that they are both dead. 
It is very troublesome to get married in 
France ; the operation is surrounded by 
difficulties and formalities which would 
make an Englishman stamp with rage. 
It is true that if parents refuse to allow 
their children to follow their own wishes, 
the latter are permitted, provided they 

_have attained their majority, to go through 
aeprocess called “a respectful summons 
to consent,” after which, if the parents 
persist in their rejection of the appeal, 
marriage may be at last attained. No 
matter of what age a man or woman mar- 
ry, even if they are sixty, they must eith- 
er produce the written consent of their 
father and mother, or show that they 
have applied for it in due legal form and 
that it has been denied them without 
sufficient cause, or prove that they are 
orphans. The object of this legislation 
is not only to prevent bigamy (which, un- 
der such conditigns, is naturally rare in 

France), but, even more, to maintain pa- 
rental authority, and to insure a due sub- 
jection of children. So far there is some- 
thing to be said in its favour, especially 
as, in many cases, it really does protect 
young people against their own folly. 
But as, after all, marriage is a complex 
state, requiring something more than a 
father’s approbation to conduct it to suc- 
cess, it is natural that we, who regard 
the entire subject from a very different 
point of view, should have a good many 
objections to urge. 

_ The question, however, is not merely 
one of legal forms and parental privi- 
leges ; it contains a vast deal more be- 
sides. As marriage is the real starting- 


FRENCH MARRIAGE, 





| point of home-life — as the happiness of 
|husbands, wives, and children depends, 
in a great degree, on the condition under 
which it is realized and worked out — it 
is fair, and even necessary, to judge it 
not only in its beginnings and its organiza- 
tion, but in its results as well. Indeed it 
would be rather difficult in such a case 
to consider causes without effects. We 
look, instinctively from one to the other, 
and, half-unconsciously, estimate the 
value of the commencement by the value 
of the end. But how are the results of 
marriage to be correctly measured ? We 
all know how difficult it is to make a 
definite opinion for ourselves on the 
point even in the case of the friends with 
whom we live in constant intimacy, 
whose interiors we know in detail, whose 
quarrels, whose special sympathies, whose 
qualities and defects, we have had some 
means of testing. How then, if it be so 
hard a task to reach a conviction in the 
few cases round us, can we hope to form a 
judgment fairly applicable to an entire 
nation? Vague ideas are of no use here ; 
prejudices mislead ; facts are impossible 
to collect on so large a scale. And yet 
there is a guide, an incomplete and in- 
sufficient one, but still a safe one so 
far as it can lead us; that guide is the 
impression which a nation entertains 
about itself. If we consult it carefully 
we get the accumulated experience of 
the mass in the only form in which it 
manifests itself on such a subject as this. 
There are no returns, no reports, no sta- 
tistics to refer to ; but there are drawing- 
room talks, and half-confidences, and vil- 
lage rumours, and the gossip of the mar- 
ket-place, and the wise head-shakings of 
the old people ; and with their aid, if we 
listen closely, we can compose a toler- 
ably approximate picture of what all 
these indications describe. But we can 
only do it fairly on condition of being 
scrupulously exact, of effacing from our 
memory all predisposition towards spe- 
cial shades and special forms, of marking 
down absolutely nothing of what our own 
imagination so easily suggests, and of 
strictly limiting our colouring to what we 
are quite certain that we distinctly see. 
And even then, we have to reconcile bit- 
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ter contradictions, to group together t he 
most opposite results, to institute a com- 
parison of causes. 

But before we consider the evidence 
thus obtainable as to the moral results 
of marriage in France, it may be useful 
to cast a glance at the material compari- 
son which it is possible to make between 
the quantity of marrying which takes 
place amongst the French, and the cor- 
responding figures on the same subject 
which other nations offer. In his “ Elé- 
ments de Statistique,”- M. Moreau de 
Jonnés gives a table of the number of 
marriages which are effected annually in 
the principal countries of Europe. Ire- 
land comes first with one marriage for 
each ninety inhapitants ; France is six- 
teenth with 1 for 122; England twenty- 
seventh with 1 in 137; Tuscany twenty- 
eighth and last, with 1 in 143. Now if 
this be true —and the well-known name 
of M. Moreau de Jonnés may be accept- 
ed as a guarantee for the exactness of 
the numbers —it seems to follow that, 
notwithstanding our headstrong impru- 
dence, we English actually marry less, 
proportionately, than the prudent, calcu- 
lating French, who look before they leap. 
This is an unexpected fact to start with, 
but, if it be a fact, it indicates, with tol- 
erable distinctness, that the hesitations 
which precede all marriages in France 
do not really stop marriage, for the 
French stand in the middle of the table 
which has just been quoted, below the 
Northern races, which (excepting Eng- 
land) head the list, but above all the 
Southern States, which close it. The 
position thus indicated for France is the 
very one which would appear to be the 
most desirable to occupy; it is a fair 
average, showing neither too little nor 
too much. And France retains the same 
approximate position if we look back- 
wards and carry the comparison into the 
eighteenth century. A hundred years 
ago, marriages were everywhere more 
frequent than they are now: subsistence 
was more easy to obtain, it was not so 
difficult to provide for children, and we 
consequently find that the number of 
annual marriages, relatively to the then 
population, was, throughout Europe, 
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about ten per cent above its present rate. 
But the diminution which has since oc- 
curred has been universal; it is not 
special to France or to any other land. 
The French continue to take wives in 
the same proportion as they have always 
practised towards their neighbours; 
they have diminished matrimony only as 
it has been diminished all around them. 

If, however, they have held their own 
in the rate of marrying, they have di- 
minished largely, since the Revolution, 
in the fecundity of marriage. In 1770 
the children born in France were in pro- 
portion to the whole population, 1 in 25; 
now they have come down to 1 in 35; 
the falling off has consequently reached 
the enormous figure of forty per cent. 
Here lies the real explanation of the 
strange fact which has so astonished 
Europe after each census recently taken 
in France ; the fact that the French have 
almost ceased to increase in numbers. 
It is not, however, as a statistical curios- 
ity that the subject is referred to here, 
but because it is most intimately con- 
nected with the entire question of French 
marriages, because it bears closely on 
their moral organization, because it opens 
the door to considerations which would 
be almost incomprehensible if it were 
omitted. We will presently come back 
to it. Meanwhile we can leave dry fig- 
ures and return to the more interesting 
study of opinions, impressions, and per- 
sonal experiences. 

The French are certainly convinced 
that they are a happy people. And so 
they are, if gaiety and cheeriness and 
mutual good-will can be taken as satis- 
factory and sufficient evidence on the 
point. No nation has more laughter ; 
neither Irishmen nor Negroes surpass 
them there; and it is generally good, 
honest laughter, resulting from a motive, 
not mere senseless giggling. But hap- 
piness and laughter are not synony- 
mous; the latter is not necessarily a 
symptom of the existence of the former ; 
the saddest of us may laugh sometimes, 
while the most thoroughly contented may 
be constitutionally inclined to gravity. 
It is not, then, on this one outward sign 
that either practically or logically the 
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French can base their claim to be re- 
garded as a really happy nation. If the 
claim be founded, the grounds on which 
it rests must be looked for elsewhere — 
in deeper, less superficial, and less ap- 
parent proofs. It is especially in their 
use of married life that the evidence, if 
really it exists, should be looked for and 
be found. And here it is that we must 
take up the testimonies alluded to just 
now and try to measure what they reveal 
tous. If marriage, as a rule, is found to 
produce success —if the men and wo- 
men that it brings together — as- 
sert that they are satisfied with what 
they have extracted from it — if lookers- 
on, all round them, confirm their declar- 
ations, and tell us that their married 
friends —so far as they can judge them 
— have no home difficulties and no home 
regrets, then we may, without impru- 
dence, recognize that the French are 
really a happy people, and that the mar- 
riage system on which their home life is 
based, is proved to be well adapted to 
their character and their needs, for the 
simple reason that it leads them on to 
oy. 

Te may be said at once, subject to ex- 
ceptions, explanations, and reservations, 
that this result is generally attained by 


the French, that they really are, in-doors, 
a happy nation, and their marriages, as a 
whole, present enviable results. 

It may be as well, however, before 
going further, to attempt to give a defini- 
tion of married happiness as it is some- 
times comprehended and pursued in its 


highest form across the Channel. It is 
not always quite the same condition. It 
not unfrequently implies, amongst the 
educated classes, a ceaseless employment 
of intelligence and skill, such as we 
rarely know of here. The mass in France, 
of course, acts like the mass elsewhere ; 
it takes life as it finds it ; it “lets it rip,” 
as the Americans say. It seeks no im- 
provement ; it crawls on with what it has. 
But there is a theory of marriage which 
some French men and women understand 
and realize—a theory which not only 
leads them to distinguish the highest 
uses to which the married state may tend, 
but which enables them to detect the 
means by which those uses can be 
reached. In cases such as these, the life 
which two lead together becomes a con- 
stant, ever-growing pursuit of forms and 
shades of aoe, B which are beyond 
the thought, and even beyond the faculty 
of comprehension, of the crowd. The 
basis of their practice rests on the wise 
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precept, that as our longings, our neces- 
sities, and our fancies, change with time 
and age, and with position too, the at- 
tempts we make to satisfy those longings 
and those fancies should vary their nature 
and their character in sympathy with the 
modifications which occur in the object 
to be attained. What pleases us at twen- 
ty, begins to lose its charm at thirty, and 
wearies us at forty. And if this be true 
of men, it is truer still of women, who, as 
a natural result of the home-life they lead, 
are fatally condemned to aspire after 
variety of indoor emotions, because they 
can find none outside. The husband who 
has studied the philosophy of home hap- 
piness, who has entered marriage with a 
true sense of its dangers and its powers, 
will not wait for his wife to manifest 
fatigue ; from the first hour of their com- 
mon existence he will begin to teach her 
that the tie between man and woman can- 
not preserve its vigour and its first eager 
truth unless the elements which compose 
it are skilfully replaced and thoughtfully 
renewed as they successively wear out 
and gradually cease to produce their old 
effect : he will try to show to her, while she 
is still in the enthusiasm of early wedded 
joy, that happiness, like all other states 
—and perhaps even more than all the 
rest —is, by its very nature, but a pass- 
ing, transitory condition ; that what gave 
it to us yesterday may fail to create it for 
us to-day; that the sympathies which 
seem to us so ardent and so durable in 
the inexperience of our beginnings, will 
be but fading brightnesses if we do not 
watch over each fluctuation of their as- 
pects, each faint symptom of their change. 
Young wives may hesitate when first 
such theories as these are laid before 
their astonished eyes: it causes pain to 
their earnest fondness of the moment to 
be assured that, according to the laws of 
probability, that fondness will not last 
unless new nourishment, new starting 
points, new stimulants be provided for it 
as years pass on. But when once they 
have grown accustomed to the argument 
— when once they have been led to an ap- 
preciation of its unvarying and universal 
application — then, if they do love their 
husband truly, they become his active 
aid, his convinced co-operator in the del- 
icate but inestimable labour of maintain- 
ing, in all its strength of origin, of devel- 
oping to its fullest growth of perfectness, 
the first object of their united life — joint 
happiness. 

And yet examples seem to indicate 
that frequently women do not possess the 
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faculty of understanding the profound 
utility of this crafty handling of their 
lives ; when once they have really grasped 
it they are capable of contributing to the 
result with even more power than men; 
but their appreciation of the necessity of 
the effort is often sluggish, and, as a rule, 
they have to be dragged to it either by 
entreaty or necessity. 

The general tendency of wives —in 
France as elsewhere — is to regard hap- 
piness as a vested right, as a natural fact, 
as a permanent condition, as a self- 
sufficing, —— state, which 
ought to go on and last because it has 
once begun. Most of them violently re- 
volt the first time they are asked to own 
that married happiness may be, on the 
contrary, and by its very essence, the 
most ephemeral of all short-lived crea- 
tions. They take man’s love as a prop- 
erty and a due; they fancy that it is the 
husband’s duty to keep up that love with- 
out any special aid from themselves ; 
they let themselves be loved, but they do 
not help love to last; as Johnson said, 
“they know how to make nets, but not 
how to make cages.” In cases such as 
these — and, unfortunately, they consti- 
tute the majority of experiences in all 
lands — there is small hope of permanent 
contentment: if the husband is ignorant 
enough —as indeed the greater part of 
husbands are —to view the case ex- 
actly as the wife does —to imagine that 
he can leave the future to take care of 
itself, and to allow the early rush of mu- 
tual satisfaction to struggle to its end, 
without providently preparing, in good 
time, the elements of the second act of 
married life, then he reaches the usual 
emptiness and disappointment in igno- 
rance of the causes which have produced 
them, and ends by regarding them asa 
natural consequence of matrimony. But 
if he is a thinking man, if he has given 
some of his attention toa calculation of 
the conditions necessary for the conser- 
vation of home delight, then he does in- 
deed suffer if he finds himself tied for all 
life to a woman who is incapable of help- 
ing him to attain, by mutual labour and 
mutual watchfulness, that rare but admir- 
able result — permanent and increasing 
joy in marriage. 

In France there are certainly a good 
many people who rise to these higher 
views—who look on marriage as a 
serious occupation, which requires ab- 
sorbing thought—who ceaselessly en- 
deavour to improve its form, and to lift 
its consequences and its products above 
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the level of humdrum existences. And 
often they succeed. Now success, in 
such a case, implies that they distil, from 
contact with each other, a degree, an 
elevation, a thoroughness, a perpetuity, 
and a reality of happiness which less able 
and less careful manipulators of home- 
life are incapable of producing. They 
show us what skill and science can elab- 
orate from ordinary sources; they show 
us the height of satisfaction to which we 
are capable of climbing, in the relation 
between man and wife, if we will. but 
regard that relation as a plant to be sed- 
uously cultivated, and not as a weed to 
be left to combat unaided for existence. 
Many anexample might be given in sup- 
port of this rough indication of what mar- 
riage may be when it is rightly understood. 
In the higher ranks of French society there 
are men who merit to be called professors 
of the art of happiness; who have ana- 
lyzed its ingredients with careful fingers 
and scrutinizing eyes ; who have con- 
summated their experience of means and 
ends; who, like able doctors, can appl 
an immediate remedy to the daily difficul- 
ties of home-life; whose practice is 
worthy of their theory, and who prove it 
by maintaining in their wives’ hearts and 
in their own a perennial never-weakening 
sentiment of gratitude and love. But, 
alas ! these cases are exceptions. Most 
French people content themselves, like 
their neighbours in other countries, with 
rumbling carelessly through marriage, 
making no attempt to improve it, and not 
even suspecting that it is capable of im- 
provement. And yet, thanks to their 
light,- laughing natures, they generally 
keep clear of gloom. They bring into 
married life the bright cheeriness which 
is so frequently an attribute of their race ; 
they stave off worry by énsouciance; they 
support annoyances with a coolness, 
which in their case is not indifference, 
but which, to an unpracticed foreign eye, 
looks so singularly like it, that it is diffi- 
cult at first to fix the point where calm 
patience appears to end, and indifference 
seems to begin. 

There are, however, contradictions in 
abundance to this rule of quietly support- 
ing cares. Frenchmen have sometimes 
in their character so many of the faults 
which elsewhere are supposed to be the 
property of women only, that they are 
capable of growing fidgety and nervous 
to a scarcely credible degree ; and woe 
to the ede wife who stumbles on a 
husband of that species !— he wears her 
out with teazing. Gentle and affection- 
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ate as the men ordinarily are, there are 
some among them who are absolutely in- 
tolerable at home. Luckily they form an 
infinitely small minority; otherwise it 
would be nonsense to pretend that French 
marriages, on the whole, are happy. The 
evidence which can be collected by listen- 
ing to opinions, including ill-natured 
scandal in all its forms, tends certainly 
to show that, according to their impres- 
sions of each other, most Frenchmen are 
singularly forbearing towards their wives ; 
they do not make the most of them — that 
effort is limited to the rare examples 
which were alluded to just now — but 
their habit is to treat them with much 
softness, with constant consideration, 
with deference and courtesy. They gen- 
erally come together, in the origin, with- 
out much passion, or, indeed, much love ; 
the conditions under which their mar- 
riages are arranged make that fact easily 
comprehensible ; but love does grow up 
between them in nearly every case, and 
they end by feeling for each other an at- 
tachment quite as real, as thorough, and 
as deep, as we find in countries where 
other systems are in use. It is far from 
easy to discover really unhappy marriages 
in France; here and there are isolated 
instances, evident to every one, for they 
have terminated in voluntary separation ; 
but the testimony of society, and particu- 
larly of the women, who are not more 
charitable towards each other in France 
than they are in other lands, in no way 
indicates any multiplicity of failures. 
The impossibility of divorce creates a 
strong motive for mutual concessions, 
with the object of soothing away asperi- 
ties, and of rendering obligatory compan- 
ionship supportable, if notagreeable. As 
for absolute infidelity, on either side, it is 
now sorare that it is often possible to 
look round a large circle of intimate ac- 
quaintance without being able to point 
out one example of it. This assertion 
may seem absurd and false to that large 

roup of English people, which, though 
in total ignorance of the facts, grows up, 
lives, and dies in the contrary conviction 
—pbut the assertion is strictly, literally 
true. The marriige-tie is vigorously felt 
in France: husbands and wives cleave 
there to each other, and do not now seek 
for illicit joys, whatever some of them 
may have done in days gone by. Indeed, 
they point to England at this moment as 
the country which produces palpably the 
a amount of conjugal irregularity, 
and quote in proof, with bitter justice, the 
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which are given in our newspapers. We 
have grown accustomed to this odious 
publicity ; habit blinds us to its dangers 
and its indecency ; but if we could hear 
foreigners talk pt he it —if we knew the 
impression of disgust which it creates in 
France, where the rare cases of co- 
respondency are treated criminally, and 
are always pleaded with closed doors ; 
where husbands do not receive money- 
damages for their wife’s dishonour — we 
should perhaps be led to recognize that, 
in this question, we do not offer a satisfy- 
ing spectacle to Europe, and that we have 
lost all right to throw stones at others. 
We are unable to judge ourselves on such 
a subject ; we must submit to the verdict 
of lookers-on ; and a very painful one it 
is for us to support. 

But if the French are less attackable 
than we are on this element of the work- 
ings-out of marriage, they are open in 
another direction toa founded imputation, 
to which allusion has been already made, 
and which is almost graver still, because 
its application, instead of being excep- 
tional, is universal. Their marriages pro- 
duce scarcely any children. Here dis- 
cussion is needless ; here differences of 
opinion cannot exist; here prejudices 
cannot apply,— for the fact is proved by 
their own official returns. Before the 
revolution of 1789 the population of 
France amounted to about 24,000,000, and 
the annual number of births was about 
970,000. At this moment the population 
is about 37,000,000, and the average num- 
ber of births is only 950,000 per annum. 
In other words, though the population is 
one-half larger than it was a hundred 
years ago, it begets absolutely fewer chil- 
dren now than then. The present yearly 
hirth-rate in France is the lowest in the 
world. In Germany it represents I in 25 
of the entire population, in England it is 
1 in 30, in France it is only 1 in39. And 
it must be borne in mind that this diminu- 
tion does not result from any falling off 
in the proportionate rate of marriage, 
which, as has been stated, keeps up its 
place in comparison with other countries. 
It is solely brought about by the wilful 
refusal of marricd people to become 
fathers and mothers, as married people 
do elsewhere. A topic of such a nature 
is awkward to dissect, but it constitutes 
one of the salient facts of the subject, and 
it could not be omitted without leaving a 
great gap in the discussion; it forms one 
of its striking features, and it necessarily 
exercises an important infiuence on the 


















paternity is a consequence of the exces- 
sive prudence with which, the entire’ sub- 
ject is handled by the French; they do 
not marry unless they think they can 
afford it; they do not have children un- 
less they think they can provide for them. 
It in no way affects the attachment be- 
tween man and wife; it in no way di- 
minishes their affection for their chil- 
dren, when they have them. On the 
contrary, their family tenderness is de- 
monstrative and excessive, as has been 
repeated many times throughout these 
sketches of their home-life. But the 
mere existence of this resolute unwil- 
lingness to have children, places France 
in a low position before Europe, and sug- 
gests grave doubts as to the moral value 
and efficacy of a system which, what- 
ever be its merits and its qualities, 
whatever be the happiness which it pro- 
duces, results in so flagrant a negation of 
the first object and first duty of marriage. 
It may perhaps be denied that it forms 
an inherent part of the entire scheme; it 
may perhaps be argued that it is an acci- 
dent, a temporary tendency ; it may per- 
haps be urged that the general organiza- 
tion of married life in France should not 
be held responsible for it ; but to such ob- 
jections it may be fairly answered, that the 
tendency in question, instead of assuming 
a temporary aspect, has gone on steadily 
gaining strength for a hundred years; 
that during the present generation its 
development has coincided with an in- 
crease of wealth, which ought, apparent- 
ly, to have brought about an exactly op- 
posite effect ; and that it is, consequently, 
quite reasonable to regard it as a defi- 
nitely adopted policy. 

Now, whatever be the value, in politi- 
cal economy, of the principle of “ circum- 
spection in marriage” with which Mal- 
thus has associated his name, there are but 
few of us who can look at it with appro- 
bation from a moral or a social point of 
view ; and though he himself, if he were 
still alive, might be immensely gratified to 
find that an entire nation is realizing his 
ideas on the largest scale, we, who in this 
case are but simple critics of the results 
of married life in their natural and habit- 
ual form, may be allowed to view the mat- 
ter otherwise. Abstract theories about 
movements of population, and about pro- 
portions between demand and supply, 
can never be got into the heads of peo- 
ple who regard marriage as we all do, 
not only as an institution destined to 
give personal contentment to those who 
profit by it, Lut, quite as much, as a link 
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between successive generations. How, 
then, can we help recoiling, with a good 
deal of really felt disgust, from the in- 
sufficient use of marriage which is so 
evident in France? And yet, strong as 
this feeling may be in us, it must not 
lead us to exaggeration. The rule is 
proved by the figures which have been 
quoted ; there is no doubt about its ap- 
plication in the majority of cases; but 
there are exceptions in abundance ; the 
whole nation is not infected; there are 
still in France a good many people who 
trust in God, and not in Mr. Malthus. 
That too intelligent Englishman is not, 
however, the inspirer of French peasants 
in the matter; scarcely any of them have 
ever heard his name; they execute what 
he advised ; they work out his teaching, 
but without knowing what he taught. 
Their motive is individual, not national ; 
they have no idea that they are practising 
political philosophy when they tell you, as 
they do, that “il faut faire la soupe avant 
de faire l’enfant.” 

The exceptions are, happily, sufficient- 
ly numerous to give some little bright- 
ness to a picture which would otherwise 
be so dark. There are, here and there, 
large families in France, and nowhere 
can more admirable illustrations of pure 
home-life be found than those they offer. 
It is, perhaps, especially in the upper 
sections of society that those examples 
are to be found ; the trading and work- 
ing classes have, ordinarily, so little re- 
ligion and so little elevation of moral 
convictions that they abound the other 
way; and, as they constitute the mass, 
it is they, almost alone, who have brought 
abut the decline in the progress of pop- 
ulation. It is, therefore, not unjust to 
say, in principle, subject of course to 
reservations on both sides, that the 
higher ranks are now multiplying in 
France more rapidly than the lower strata. 
This progress is of course imperceptible 
materially, but, in its degree, it certainly 
exists. 

Another, but a very different question, 
which it is worth while to look at, is the 
influence of society, or, more exactly, of 
social relations on the results of marriage. 
Evidence upon it is very plentiful and 
easy to collect ; for we have but to listen 
to the talk when half-a-dozen people are 
together. Whatever be the class which 
we observe, we find on this head a gen- 
eral similarity of action and effects. Not- 
withstanding their great love of home, 
Frenchwomen live a good deal with each 
other and with men: their form of life 1s 
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so free from the restrictions and the ob- 
stacles which we impose upon ourselves 
— there is generally so much liberty and 
facility of visiting at all hours of the day 
and evening —that the contact between 
acquaintances attains a frequency of 
which we have no idea. In the higher 
classes some few husbands go to clubs, 
or live somewhat in their own rooms ; 
but such cases are exceptions; with 
them, as in the middle groups, husbands 
are ordinarily with their wives, accom- 
pany them wherever they can, and share 
their friendships and their distractions. 
With so eminently sociable a race it is 
natural that this should be so, and the 
disposition is confirmed by the original 
conditions of marriage, which always — 
as much as possible, at least — provide 
for the maintenance of family connec- 
tions afterwards. The French do not re- 
gard marriage as a state in which two 
people are to be tied up by themselves ; 
they view it as an association, which 
should in no way affect the habitual con- 
tact between the parties to it and the 
rest of the world outside. Of course, in 
practice, everybody remains free to. se- 
lect his or her own system of existence. 
There are examples, and a good many 
too, of married people who stop at home, 


“qui vivent en sauvages,” as their neigh- 


bours say of them; but they constitute 
the exceptions—the rule is the other 
= The facility of making visits, and 
walking about alone, and going to parties 
without a chaperon, is proper to all girls 
who marry, whatever be their country ; 
the French have no monopoly of it. It 
is not therefore as an act of freedom that 
newly-married Frenchwomen go into so- 
ciety; they do it because they like it, be- 
cause their husbands like it, because it 
is the habit of their nation. The idea 
that marriage confers any special liberty 
on Frenchwomen is most erroneous ; 
they have neither more nor less of it 
than women possess elsewhere; it is, 
however, comprehensible that the con- 
trast between that degree of liberty and 
the extreme reserve in which girls are 
kept (which we perhaps should do well 
to imitate) should have provoked amongst 
us the false impression that a French 
wife acquires a greater emancipation than 
other European wives enjoy. She re- 
mains bound by the universal laws which 
regulate the conduct and the attitude of 
women ; she obtains no peculiar rights ; 
she shakes off no chains; she does but 
gain the position and the power which 
enable her to discharge the new duties 
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which devolve upon her. Foremost 
amongst those duties is the obligation to 
maintain her social place. She likes the 
obligation ; it costs her no effort to dis- 
charge it ; and, in most cases, she would 
annoy and disappoint her husband if she 
neglected it. So they go about together 
and amuse themselves, as a right and 
proper thing to do; it is one of the ob- 
jects for which they married. 

In limits such as these it can scarcely 
be alleged that the habit of social inter- 
course, highly-developed though it be in 
France, constitutes a danger for home 
peace. There are crowds of married 
people there who never stop at home, 
whose life is almost exclusively passed 
with others: but if they all like it, there 
is no harm in that; it is only when one 
side is discontented with the practice, 
while the other wilfully continues it, that 
it grows into an obstacle. This case 
exists, of course, but it is rare: most 
French men and women like society too 
much for either of them to shrink away 
from it. 

This constant contact with other peo- 
ple has, however, the inconvenience of 
provoking vanities and. envies, and con- 
sequently of leading women to expense. 
There lies, perhaps, the only serious ob- 
jection to it which can be urged as 
regards its influence on married life. It 
cannot be seriously said, by any one who 
knows the French, that it at all affects 
their regular attention to their home du- 
ties, especially towards their children, 
who are thought of and cared for before 
all else; but it is not possible to deny 
that it tempts the women on to dress, 
and to the other rivalries which drawing- 
rooms provoke. But most French hus- 
bands rather like their wives to shine, 
and look on complacently at the effect 
which they produce, and at the triumphs 
which they achieve. The association be- 
tween them is generally intimate enough 
for each of them to find satisfaction in 
the other’s glories, even if they take only 
the tiny form of a successful gown. So, 
if they can afford it, the additional outlay 
which is induced by much going out, 
does not become a source of difficulty be- 
tween them. Whether it does them any 
good, whether it aids them to really love 
each other better, whether it elevates 
their views, may certainly be doubted ; 
but as it amuses and contents them —as 
it gives them a common object in life, 
such as it is—we may admit that, with 
their ideas, they are right to hold to it. 

Even in the trading classes there is a 
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good deal of this seeking for society, in a 
small way. There, however, the wife 
usually assumes a position of a peculiar 
kind. She does not visit so much with 
her husband at night, but she is his com- 
panion throughout the day, wherever the 
nature of his occupation makes it possi- 
ble that she should remain with him; she 
participates in his life, she shares his 
cares, she helps him in his work. At the 
top of the scale, the French wife is a 
woman of the world; at the bottom of it 
she is a drudge, as is the case in other 
lands ; but in the lower middle strata she 
takes a special place by her husband’s 
side, —so sympathetic, so cordially real, 
that to many of us she presents a high 
realization of the idea of what a wife 
should be. It is only in the central ranks 
of population that we find fair average 
national examples; above and below 
those ranks, both wealth and poverty 
come into play, and introduce conditions 
of existence which diminish the teaching 
value .of the classes which they influence. 
But in the dourgeoisie, which constitutes 
in its various degrees so large an element 
of the French nation, we find the unadul- 
terated type of France. Itis there that 
we should look for the speaking signs of 
a general state; and if these signs are 
cheering, if they indicate success, if the 
testify that satisfactory ends are reached, 
we may surely conclude that good causes 
are at work; and we may, consequently 
and fairly, arrive at the opinion that, 
whatever be its faults, the system is not 
all bad, and that,.on the contrary, it ren- 
ders possible a form of home unity which 
is peculiar to the race. 

It it not by mere comparison with the 
results obtained elsewhere that we can 
safely judge this question. Each people 
has its own special needs, its own special 
means of satisfying them. A great many 
of us are disposed to positively deny that 
the thorough oneness of existence, which 
is so distinctive a characteristic of mar- 
ried life in the French middle and trading 
classes, is, in reality, a merit. The sub- 
ject has been many times discussed from 
the English point of view, and it has 
been generally alleged that the absorp- 
tion a women into the hourly details of 
their husbands’ lives involves more dis- 
advantages than advantages. It has been 
argued frequently that it leaves no time 
for the discharge of the duties which 
specially devolve on women; that it di- 
verts their thoughts to subjects which are 
foreign to their natures; that it leads 
them to neglect their children. But are 
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these objections founded? Are they not 
mainly, if not entirely, a product of the 
widely different habits under which we 
live? And, even if they are based on 
fact, do they express a just and serious 
criticism of conditions of home life, 
which, from the widely opposite practices 
in which we grow up we are unable to 
appreciate with fairness? Surely it may 
be urged that every act which fortifies 
the tie between man and wife is not only 
respectable in theory but desirable in 
practice. Surely a true appreciation of 
the relative values of the different ser- 
vices which a wife can render, of the 
different joys which she can provoke, 
can be more surely reached by the 
husband himself than by distant lookers- 
on, who, unconsciously perhaps, bring all 
their own prejudices into the discussion. 
If, then, we find, as we distinctly do, that 
the French themselves proclaim the 
merit of the adjunction of the wife to her 
husband’s labours ; if we see that the 
association which is entailed by marriage 
is regarded by them as applicable not 
only to sentimental ends, but to the prac- 
tical details of life as well; if women, as 
a consequence of this view, sit by the 
side of men in offices and shops, instead 
of leaving them to work through the da 
alone, — we ought, in justice, to acknowl- 
edge not only that the persons directly 
interested must be better able to decide 
than we are, but, furthermore, that such 
constant presence, such constant sym- 
pathy of object and of thought, must tend 
to strengthen the bond between them, 
and must augment their friendship. On 
this point, therefore, we may admit that 
the French habit is a wise one. 

As regards intellectual progress, mar- 
riage ordinarily leads the French to 
nothing. The notion that wife and hus- 
band may usefully help each other on 
such a road seems not to enter their 
heads, unless, in special cases, where the 
acquirement of knowledge, or its distri- 
bution to others, constitutes the occupa- 
tion of life. When once they have left 
off schooling, the French cease to study ; 
they continue what they call their “edu- 
cation,” but they give up “instruction.” 
The two words are here employed in the 
sense which is peculiar to France —- the 
former meaning moral and social teach- 
ing only, the latter implying solely book- 
learning in its various forms. They con- 
tinue to improve themselves as men and 
women, as towards their soul (when they 
think they have one) or towards the 
world at large ; but they abandon the 
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attempt to add to what they learned in 
youth. These descriptions are of course 
general, not universal; but their appli- 
cation is so usual that they need not be 
accompanied by any special reservations. 
With such views and practices, itis nat- 
ural enough that marriage should intro- 
duce no new ideas of action. A husband 
may push his wife towards art, though 
that depends on his or her proclivities ; 
but scarcely ever will he think of leading 
her to read, or of communicating to her 
what he may know himself. In quanti- 
ties of drawing-rooms in France an open 
book is never seen; in some of them 
even newspapers are exceptional objects. 
This does not refer to the higher classes, 
where, frequently, there does exist some 
desire for new facts; but the want of 
books on the tables of the dourgeoisie 
creates a cheerless blank which no pro- 
fusion of plants or flowers can fill up. 
Sometimes one observes two or three 
stately volumes in red morocco, which 
evidently are never looked at, and proba- 
bly have never been read ; all they do is 
to confirm the thought that their proprie- 
tors look to other people, and not to 
print, forfresh impressions. But conver- 
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tively and even eagerly performed — 
home is decorated, so far as the purse 
allows, with the wise ambition of render- 
ing it more seductive ; but there is little 
culture of the intelligence, and the pleas- 
ures which that culture is capable of pro- 
ducing in marriage are relatively un- 
known. 

Even in the country reading does not 
assume an important place amongst the 
occupations of the day: there is more of 
it than in the towns, but not enough to 
justify the statement that it constitutes 
an element of life. As there is less so- 
ciety in the chateau and the village than 
in the centres of population, wives have 
to look for something else than gossip to 
enable them to pass their hours. Home 
cares absorb a considerable portion of 
their time —visits to the sick and poor, 
which few women of the better sort neg- 
lect, contribute to employ it; but reading 
seldom becomes a constant object, even 
when it rains. The “Revue des deux 
Mondes,” or the “ Correspondant,” ac- 
cording to the opinions of the house, and 
translations of a few English novels, con- 
| stitute the habitual limit of female study. 
With all their inventiveness, the French 





sation, whatever be its merit, whatever} have not discovered that reading is not 
be the clever uses mace of it, does not: only the most natural, but also the most 


. | . 
replace reading as a developer of knowl- | useful of home occupations; so, as arule, 


edge ; all it does is to enable us to use | their marriages do without it. 

knowledge if we have it. In this direc-| There is one more point to glance at. 
tion French married life is far inferior to | What is the influence of religion on mar- 
our own. Our women read; our men ried life in France,and how does mar- 
generally feel some sort of interest in| riage influence the practice of religion? 
what their wives are learning ; and with- The solution of such a question depends 
out pretending that marriage is, with us, |on personal opinion in every case, but it 
an aid to study, it is so certainly when | is not, perhaps, impossible to give a 
we compare it to what occurs in France. | proximately correct reply to it as a whole. 
Music, on the contrary, is more general! All French children Some by faith; 
in French houses than in ours; art is! many of the girls preserve it, most of the 
more keenly felt and more naturally util-! boys abandon it, in varying degrees on 
ized. There marriage serves an end, for, botli sides. The result is, that when a 
it is particularly after marriage that; man and a woman come together in mar- 
Frenchwomen attain the skill which dis-|riage, the woman frequently believes, 
tinguishes them in all the forms of in-| the man habitually does not. They there- 
door adornment, which means the daily | fore pretty often start in life with a tol- 
application of the home shapes of art.!erably complete divergence on a grave 
To this the husbands contribute a good , subject, which, if they thought alike upon 


deal; in this they help their wives. But, 
whatever be the value of such action, 
whatever be the additional attraction 


bestowed on home by this common effort | 


to add charm to it, the absence of the 
higher tendencies of intelligence implies 
an inferiority of object which is one of 
the weak points of the entire system. 
The sentiments find full satisfaction in 
most French marriages — the affections 
are contented — family duties are atten- 


‘it, would serve, on the contrary, to cre- 
ate a further tie between them. But 
there is abundant evidence to show that 
this divergence exercises but small effect 
onthe sentiments of wife and husband 
towards each other, and even that the 
divergence itself is often more apparent 
‘than real. If we apply to the better sort 
of women for information, we are gener- 
ally informed that their husbands leave 
them alone, do not interfere with their 
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discharge of their religious duties, and 
even, in certain cases, accompany them 
to church as a matter of propriety. In 
. the educated classes it is rare to meet 
with men who are actively hostile to re- 
ligion. Many of them say that they re- 
gard it as a worn-out means of civiliza- 
tion, as an unnecessary complication, as 
a bar to progress; but, whatever they 
may say in words, scarcely any of them 
go beyond passive indifference in acts. 
No simpler or more conclusive proof of 
this can be adduced than the fact that 
one hardly ever sees a father, whatever 
be the intensity of his views, prevent his 
son from making his first communion. 
Full of incredulity as the majority of 
them are, the upper French feel, in spite 
of themselves, a sort of vague respect for 
what they believed as boys. However 
complete be their loss of faith, they un- 
consciously retain, in most cases, a sen- 
timent of hesitating deference for relig- 
ion which makes it difficult for them to 
take up a strong attitude about it towards 
their wives. The result is, that the dis- 
tance between their respective views, 
however considerable it be, is not un- 
frequently bridged over by mutual for- 
bearances and concessions; so that, 
really, no practical dissentiment arises, 
and no home difficulty results from the 


want of community of faith. This sort of 
negative contentment is, however, possi- 
ble only in cases where no passion is dis- 
played on either side upon the subject ; 
when husbands and wives are eager in 
the matter, when they set actively to 
work to convert each other, then they 


generally end in worry. But. if the 

are patient, and wait for the effect of all 
the influences which the constant con- 
tactof married life places at their dispo- 
sal, then, not unfrequently, they do end 
by conversion — that is, the conversion 
of the husband; for, though there are 
quantities of men who are led by their 
wives to faith, there is hardly a woman 
to be found who has been led fy her hus- 
band to infidelity. 

These considerations apply mainly to 
the upper classes. The case presents a 
different aspect if we examine it in the 
strata where socialism is at work. There 
the desire to root out all religion is reso- 
lute and active ; there we find that many 
husbands use the power which marriage 
gives them to destroy faith in their wives ; 
the exceptions are, however, numerous, 
even in the towns. It is naturally very 
difficult to arrive at any reliable figures 
on such a subject; but it seems to result 
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from private observations made by the 
clergy, and extending over many years, 
that about-one-tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of France goes to Communion at 
Easter, which is the test of Catholic prac- 
tice. It seems, furthermore, that, on that 
occasion, the women are about eight 
times as numerous as the men. So that, 
uniting these two calculations, and allow- 
ing for the number of young children 
whose age excludes them from participa- 
tion in the act, it would appear as if 
about one-quarter of the women and 
about one twenty-fifth of the men dis- 
charge this obligatory religious duty. 
But it must be repeated that these aver- 
ages apply to the naiion asa whole; the 
proportions are of course much higher 
amongst the educated, and lower still 
amongst the working classes. These 
figures show (even if they be only approx- 
imately correct) how limited is the influ- 
ence which the practice of religion is 
exercising on married life in France ; and 
as the averages are certainly not improv- 
ing. it may be inferred from them that 
marriage is not now aiding the progress 
of religion. The French are growing out 
of faith, as out of the other convictions 
which they formerly possessed ; and even 
marriage, with all its subtle means of 
action, does not appear to be leading them 
back to it. 

If from consideration of the separate 
phases of the subject we turn back to it 
as a whole and review its elements in their 
relation to each other, we find ourselves 
in the presence of contradictions which, 
at first sight, do not seem easy to recon- 
cile, and which might induce us to sup- 
pose that the question can only be safely 
judged in its isolated elements, and not 
in its entirety. But, notwithstanding the 
conflicting nature of the evidence, not- 
withstanding the hostility of the main 
facts between themselves, it ought not to 
be impossible to disentangle the opposing 
details from each other, and to reacha 
general impression. 

We find that marriages in France are 
surrounded by peculiar obstacles, boih 
personal and legal ; that individual predi- 
lections form but a small element in their 
origin; that antecedent attachments are 
not considered indispensable ; that the 
precept “increase and multiply” is not 
admitted as a binding law. So far the 
system looks unhealthy, according to our 
appreciation of what marriage should be. 
On the other hand, we see that the French 
marry rather more than we do; that, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, the love 
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which did not exist beforehand grows up 
afterwards; that there is little material 
misery resulting from imprudent marry- 
ing ; that separations are rare, and divorce 
impossible ; that French homes, in almost 
every rank, are generally attractive models 
of gentleness and kindness ; that, in cer- 
tain cases, the pursuit of mutual happi- 
ness is based on theories and practices 
in which the highest forms of skill are 
successfully employed ; that children, few 
though they be, are fondly cherished ; 
that the association between man and 
wife assumes, in the lower middle classes, 
an intensity of partnership for which it is 
not easy to find a parallel elsewhere ; that 
religion, if it does no good to marriage, 
cannot be said to really suffer harm from 
it. 

In endeavoring to estimate the real 
bearings on each other of these two dif- 
ferent categories of facts, we may remain 
convinced that French parents interfere 
too much in the marrying of their sons 
and daughters ; we may reject as insuff- 
cient and illusory, from our point of view, 
the arguments which they invoke in 
favour of that intervention ; we may point 
with unanswerable logic to the relatively 
childless firesides of France as evidence 
that, whatever be their love for children, 
the French shrink purposely from having 
them ; — but, with all this hadevs us, we 
are obliged to own that they do extract 
large results from matrimony. The love 
of home, which we observe so universally 
amongst them, is, in itself, a proof of the 
existence of attraction between ‘man and 
wife ; and attraction implies sympathy. 
This symptom should suffice alone to re- 
move all reasonable doubt as to the realit 
of the affection which unites most French 
families. But if affection is a conse- 
—— of marriage, it seems to follow 
that the system on which marriages are 
based cannot be a very bad one for those 
who use it. A somewhat similar argu- 
ment may be employed with reference to 
the children ; the moral wrong of avoid- 
ing them cannot be explained away ; but, 
when they do come, they are tenderly 
cherished, and aid in strengthening the 
bond between their parents. If, then, as 
is incontestably the case, the great major- 
ity of French married people love each 
other and their offspring, it may not un- 
reasonably be deduced therefrom that the 
difficulties and contradictions which seem 
at first sight to result from the opposing 
elements of the position, do not bring 
about the effects which, with our ideas, 
we should expect them to produce. 
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. ee such as these depend a good 
deal on temperament. The French are 
not organized as we are; they differ from 
us in the composition of their character 
and their tendencies to a degree which it 
is scarcely possible to realize without 
close comparison. The same beginnings 
do not necessarily result in the same ante 
in England and in France. As was ob- 
served at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, it is fair to judge a system by its 
fruits ; and if we apply that principle to 
French marriages, we ought to own that 
a system which leads to so much fond- 
ness, to so much happiness, to such true 
home life, cannot be fundamentally wrong, 
whatever certain of its details may incline 
us to suppose. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE PARISIANS. 


BY LORD LYTTON. 


Book EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the 8th of May the vote of the J/¢- 
biscite was iecorded,— between seven 
and eight millions of Frenchmen in sup- 
port of the imperial programme — in 
plain words, of the Emperor himself — 
against a minority of 1,500,000. But 
among the 1,500,000 were the old throne- 
shakers —those who compose and those 
who lead the mob of Paris. On the 14th, 
as Rameau was about to quit the editorial 
bureau of his printing-office, a note was 
brought in to him which strongly excited 
his nervous system. It contained a re- 

uest to see him forthwith, signed by 
those two distinguished foreign members 
of the Secret Council of Ten, Thaddeus 
Loubinsky and Leonardo Raselli. 

The meetings of that council had been 
so long suspended that Rameau had al- 
most forgotten its existence. He gave 
orders to admit the conspirators. The 
two men entered,—the Pole, tall, stal- 
wart, and with martial stride —the Ital- 
ian, small, emaciated, with skulking, 
noiseless, cat-like step,—both looking 
wondrous threadbare, and in that state 
called “shabby genteel,” which belongs 
to the man who cannot work for his live- 
lihood, and assumes a superiority over 
the man who can. Their outward ap- 
pearance was in notable discord with that 
of the poet-politician —he all new in the 
last fashions of Parisian elegance, and 
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redolent of Parisian prosperity and extrait bers of the Council as significant of its 


de Mousseline! 

“* Confrére,” said the Pole, seating him- 
self on the edge of the table, while the 
Italian leaned against the mantelpiece, 
and glanced round the room with furtive 
eye, as if to detect its innermost secrets, 
or decide where safest to drop a lucifer- 
match for its conflagration, — “‘ confrére,” 
said the Pole, “your country needs 

ou—— ” 

“Rather, the cause of all countries,” 
interposed the Italian, softly, — “ Human- 
ity.” 

“Please to explain yourselves; but 
stay, wait a moment,” said Rameau ; and 
rising, he went to the door, opened it, 
_ looked forth, ascertained that the coast 

was clear, then reclosed the door as cau- 
tiously as a prudent man closes his 
pocket whenever shabby-genteel visitors 
appeal to him in the cause of his country, 
still more if they appeal in that of Hu- 
manity. 

“ Confrere,” said the Pole, “this day a 
movement is to be made —a demonstra- 
tion on behalf of your country —” 

“ Of Humanity,” again softly interposed 
the Italian. 

“ Attend and share it,” continued the 
Pole. 

“ Pardon me,” said Rameau, “I do not 
know what you mean. I am now the ed- 
itor of a journal in which the proprietor 
does not countenance violence; and if 
you come to me as a member of the 


Council, you must be aware that I should |- 


obey no orders but that of its president, 
whom I have not seen for nearly a year ; 
indeed I know not if the Council still ex- 
ists.” 

“The Council exists, and with it the 
obligations . it imposes,” replied Thad- 
deus. 

“ Pampered with luxury,” here the Pole 
raised his voice, “do you dare to reject 
the voice of Poverty and Freedom ?” 

“Hush, dear, but too vehement con- 
Jrere,’ murmured the bland Italian ; 
“permit me to dispel the reasonable 
doubts of our confrére,” and he took out 
of his breast-pocket a paper which he 
presented to Rameau; on it were written 
these words : — 

“ This evening, May 14th. Demonstra- 
tion.— Faubourg du Temple.— Watch 
events, under orders of A. M. Bid the 


youngest member take that first opportu- 
nity to test nerves and discretion. 
not to act, but to observe.” 

No name was appended to this instruc- 
tion, but a cipher intelligible to all mem- 


He is 








| president, Jean Lebeau. 


“Tf I err not,” said the Italian, “ Citi- 
zen Rameau is our youngest confrdre.” 

Rameau paused. The penalties for dis- 
obedience to an order of the President of 
the Council were too formidable to be 
disregarded. There could be no doubt 
that, though his name was not mentioned, 
he, Rameau, was accurately designated 
as the youngest member of the Council. 
Still, however he might have owed his 
present position to the recommendation 
of Lebeau, there was nothing in the con- 
versation of M. de Mauléon which would 
warrant participation in a popular émeute 
by the editor of a journal belonging to 
that mocker of the mob. Ah! but —and 
here again he glanced over the paper— 
he was asked “ not to act, but to observe.” 
To observe was the duty of a journalist. 
He might go to the demonstration as De 
Mauléon confessed fe had gone to the 
Communist Club, a philosophical specta- 
tor. 

“You do not disobey this order ?” said 
the Pole, crossing his arms. 

“TI shall certainly go into the Fau- 
bourg du Temple this evening,” answered 
Rameau, drily; “I have business that 
way.” 

“ Bon!” said the Pole; “I did not 
think you would fail us, though you do 
edit a journal which says not a word on 
the duties that bind the French people 
to the resuscitation of Poland.” 

“And is not pronounced in decided 
accents upon the cause of the human 
race,” put in the Italian, whispering. 

“T do not write the political articles in 
‘Le Sens Commun,” answered Rameau ; 
“and I suppose that our president is sat- 
isfied with them since he recommended 
me to the preference of the person who 
does. Have you more to say? Pardon 
me, my time is precious, for it does not 
belong to me.” 

“Eno!” said the Italian, we will de- 
tain you no longer.” Here, with bow 
and smile, he glided towards the door. 

“ Confrére,” muttered the Pole, linger- 
ing, “you must have become véry rich! 
—do not forget the wrongs of Poland — 
I am their Representative — 1 — speak- 
ing in that character, not as myself indi- 
vidually — / have not breakfasted !” 

Rameau, too thoroughly Parisian not 
to be as lavish of his own money as he 
was envious of another’s, slipped some 
pieces of gold into the Pole’s hand. The 
Pole’s bosom heaved with manly emo- 
tion: “ These pieces bear the effigies of 
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the tyrant —I accept them as redeemed | He comes to help us. Is this the way 
from disgrace by their uses to Free-| you receive him?” Then in low voice 


dom.” 

“Share them with Signor Raselli in the 
name of the same cause,” whispered 
Rameau, with a smile he might have pla- 
giarized from De Mauléon. 

The Italian whose ear was inured to 
whispers, heard and turned round as he 
stood at the threshold. 

“ No, confrdre of France — no, confrére 
of Poland —I am Italian. All ways to 
take the life of an enemy are honourable 
—no way is honourable which beg 
money from a friend.” 

An hour or so later, Rameau was driven 
in his comfortable cougé to the Faubourg 
du Temple. 

Suddenly, at the angle of a street, his 
coachman was stopped —a rough-looking 
man appeared at the door — “ Descend, 
mon petit bourgeois.” Benind the rough- 
looking man were menacing faces. 

Rameau was not physically a coward 
—very few Frenchmen are, still fewer 
Parisians; and still fewer, no matter 
what their birthplace, the men whom we 
call vain —the men who over-much covet 
distinction, and over-much dread _re- 
proach. 

“Why should I descend at your sum- 
mons,” said Rameau, haughtily. “Bah / 
Coachman, drive on!” 

The rough-looking man opened the 
door, anc silently extended a hand to 
Rameau, saying gently: “ Take my ad- 
vice, mon bourgeois. Get out —we want 
your carriage. It is a day of barricades 
—every little helps, even your coupé /” 

While this min spoke others gesticu- 
lated ; some shricked out, “ He is an em- 
ployer, he thinks he can drive over the 
employed!” Some leader of the crowd 
—a Parisian crowd always has a classi- 
cal leader, who has never read the 
classics — thundered forth, “ Tarquin’s 
car!” “Down with Tarquin!” There- 
with came a yell, “A da lanterne —Tar- 
guin/” 

We Anglo-Saxons, of the old country 
or the new, are not fimiliarized to the 
dread rdar of a populace delighted to 
have a Roman authority for tearing us to 
pieces; still Americans know ‘what is 
Lynch law. Rime was in danger of 
Lynch law, when suddenly a face not un- 
known to him interposed between himself 
and the rough-looking man. 

“Ha!” cried this new-comer, “ My 
young confrére, Gustave Rameau, wel- 
come! Citizens, make way. I answer 
for this patriot—I, Armand Monnier. 





to Rameau, “Come out. Give your 
coupé to the barricade. What matters 
such rubbish? Trust to me—I ex- 
pected you. Hist!— Lebeau bids me 
see that you are safe.” 

Rameau then, seeking to drape him- 
self in majesty,—as the: aristocrats of 
journalism in a city wherein no other 
aristocracy is recognized, naturally and 
commendably do, when ignorance com- 
bined with physical strength asserts it- 
self to be a power, beside which the pow- 
er of knowledge is what a learned poodle 
is to a tiger — Rameau then descended 
from his coupé, and said to this Titan of 
labour, as a French marquis might have 
said te his valet, and as, when the French 
marquis has become a ghost of the past, 
the man who keeps a coupé says to the 
man who mends its wheels, “ Honest 
fellow, I trust you.” 

Monnier led the journalist through the 
mob to the rear of the barricade hastily 
constructed. Here were assembled very 
motley groups. 

The majority were ragged boys, the 
gamins of Paris, commingled with sev- 
eral women of no reputable appearance, 
some dingily, some gaudily apparelled. 
The crowd did not appear as if the busi- 
ness in hand was a very serious one. 
Amidst the din of voices the sound of 
laughter rose predominant, jests and dons 
mots flew from lip to lip. The astonish- 
ing good-humour of the Parisians was 
not yet excited into the ferocity that 
grows out of it by a street contest. It 
was less like a popular émeute than a 

athering of schoolboys, bent not less on 
un than on mischief. But still, amid 
this gayer crowd were sinister, lowering 
faces ; the fiercest were not those of the 
very poor, but rather of artisans who, to 
judge by their dress, seemed well off — 
of men belonging to yet higher grades. 
Rameau distinguished amongst these the 
medécin des pauvres, the philosophical 
atheist, sundry young long-haired artists, 
middle-aged writers for the Republican 
press, in close neighbourhood with ruf- 
fians of villainous aspect, who might have 
been newly returned from the galleys. 
None were regularly armed; still re- 
volvers and muskets and long knives 
were by no means unfrequently inter- 
spersed among the rioters. The whole 
scene was to Rameau a confused pano- 
rama, and the dissonant tumult of yells 
and laughter, of menace and joke, began 
rapidly to act on his impressionable 
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nerves. He felt that which is the prev- 
alent character of a Parisian riot — the 
intoxication of an impulsive sympathy ; 
coming there as a reluctant spectator, if 
action commenced, he would have been 
borne readily into the thick of the action 
—he could not have helped it; already 
he grew impatient of the suspense of 
strife. Monnier having deposited him 
safely with his back to a wall, at.the 
corner of a street handy for flight, if 
flight became expedient, had left him for 
several minutes, having business else- 
where. Suddenly the whisper of the 
Italian stole into his ear — “ These men 
are fools. This is not the way to do 
business ; this does not hurt the Robber 
of Nice —Garibaldi’s Nice: they should 
have left it to me.” 

“ What would you do ?.” 

“J have invented a new machine,” 
whispered the Friend of Humanity; “it 
would remove all at one blow —lion and 
lioness, whelp and jackals — and ¢hen the 
Revolution if you will! not this paltry 
tumult. The cause of the human race is 
being frittered away. I am disgusted 
with Lebeau. Thrones are not over- 
turned by gamins.” 

Before Rameau could answer Monnier 
rejoined him. The artisan’s face was 
overcast — his lips compressed, yet quiv- 
ering with indignation. “ Brother,” he 
said to Rameau, “ to-day the cause is be- 
trayed ” —(the word ¢vahi was just then 
coming into vogue at Paris) — “ the 
blouses 1 counted on are recreant. I 
have just learned that all is quiet in the 
other guartiers where the rising was to 
have been simultaneous with this. We 
are in a guet-d-pens —the soldiers will be 
down on us in a few minutes; hark! 
don’t you hear the distanttramp? Noth- 
ing for us but to die like men. Our 
blood will be avenged later. Here,” and 
he thrust a revolver into Rameau’s hand. 
Then with a lusty voice that rang through 
the crowd, he shouted “ Vive le peuple!” 
The rioters caught and re-echoed the cry, 
mingled with other cries, “ Vive la Ké- 
publique! Vive le drapeau rouge!” 

The shouts were yet at their full when 
a strong hand grasped Monnier’s arm, 
and a clear, deep, but low voice thrilled 
through his ear —“ Obey ! —- I warned you. 
No fight to-day. Time t.ot ripe. All that is 
needed is done —dec not undoit. Hist! 
the sergens deville are force enough to 
disperse the swarm of those gnats. Be- 
hind the sergens come soldiers who will 
not fraternize. Lose nct one life to-day. 
The morrow when we shall need every 
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man—nay, every gamin—will dawn 
soon. Answer not. Obey!” The same 
strong hand, quitting its hold on Mon- 
nier, then seized Rameau by the wrist, 
and the same deep voice said, “ Come 
with me.” Rameau, turning in amaze, 
not unmixed with anger, saw beside him 
a tall man with sombrero hat pressed 
close over his head, and in the blouse of 
a labourer, but through such disguise he 
recognised the pale grey whiskers and 
green spectacles of Lebeau. He yielded 
passively to the grasp that led him away 
down the deserted street at the angle. 

At the further end of that street, how- 
ever, was heard the steady thud of hoofs. 

“ The soldiers are taking the mob at its 
rear,” said Lebeau, calmly ; “ we have not 
a moment to lese —this way,” and he 
plunged into a dismal court, then into a 
labyrinth of lanes, followed mechanically 
by Rameau. They issued at last on the 
Boulevards, in which the usual loungers 
were quietly sauntering, wholly uncon- 
scious of the riot elsewhere. “Now, 
take that facre and gohome; write down 
your impressions of what you have seen, 
and take your MS. to M. de Mauléon.” 
Lebeau here quitted him. 

Meanwhile a]ll happened as Lebeau had 
predicted. The sergens de ville showed 
themselves in front of the barricades, ‘a 
small troop of mounted soldiers appeared 
in the rear. The mob greeted the first 
with yells and a shower of stones; atthe 
sight of the last they fled in all direc- 
tions; and the sevgens de ville, calmly 
scaling the barricades, carried off in tri- 
umph, as prisoners of war, 4 gamins, 3 
women, and 1 Irishman loudly protesting 
innocence and shrieking “ Murther!” So 
ended that first inglorious rise against 
the plébiscite and the Empire, on the 14th 
of May 1870. 


From Isaura Cicogna to Madame Grant- 
mesnil, 


“ Saturday, May 21, 1870. 

“Tam still, dearest Eulalie, under the ex- 
citement of impressions wholly new to me. 
I have this day witnessed one of those 
scenes which take us out of our private 
life, not into the world of fiction, but ot - 
history, in which we live as in the life of 
a nation. You know how intimate I have 
become with Valérie Duplessis. She is 
in herself so charming in her combination 
of petulant wilfulness and guileless xai- 
veté that she might sit as a model for one 
of your exquisite heroines. Her father, 
who is in great favour at Court, had tick- 
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ets for the Salle des Etats of the Louvre cation of that Jlédiscite which I have 
to-day — when, as the journals will tell, heard so assailed, viz.,— Fidelity to the 
you, the results of the f/ébiscite were for-' great principle upon which the throne 
mally announced to the Emperor —and 1} was founded, required that so important a 


accompanied him and Valérie. 


I felt, on | modification of a power bestowed by the 


entering the hall, as if I had been living! people should not be made without the 


for months in an atmosphere of false ru- 
mours, for those I chiefly meet in the cir- 
cles of artists and men of letters, and the 
wits and faéneurs who haunt such circles, 
are nearly all hostile to the Emperor. 
They agree, at least, in asserting the de- 
cline of his popularity — the failure of his 
intellectual powers; in predicting his 
downfall — deriding the notion of a suc- 
cessor in his son. Well, I know not how 
to reconcile these statements with the 
spectacle I have beheld to-day. 

“In the chorus of acclamation amidst 
which the Emperor entered the hall, it 
seemed as if one heard the voice of the 
France he had just appealed to. If the 
Fates are really weaving woe and shame 
in his woof, it is in hues which, to mortal 
eyes, seem brilliant with glory and joy. 

“You will read the address of the 
President of the Corps Legislatif ; I won- 
der how it will strike you. I own fairl 
that me it wholly carried away. At ah 
sentiment I murmured to myself, ‘Is not 
this true? and, if true, are France and 
human nature ungrateful ?’ 

“*It is now,’ said the President, ‘ eigh- 
teen years since France, wearied with cone 
fusion, and anxious for security, confiding 
in your genius and the Napoléonic dy- 
nasty, placed in your hands, together with 
the Imperial Crown, the authority which 
the public necessity demanded.’ Then 
the address proceeded to enumerate the 
blessings that ensued—social order 
speedily restored—the welfare of all 
classes of society promoted — advances 
in commerce and manufactures to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown. Is not this true ? 
and if so, are you, noble daughter of 
France, ungrateful ? 

“Then came words which touched me 
deeply — me, who, knowing nothing of 
politics, still feel the link that unites Art 
to Freedom: ‘But from the first your 
Majesty has looked forward to the time 
when this concentration of power would 
no longer correspond to the aspirations of 
a tranquil and reassured country, and, 


foreseeing the progress of modern society, | 


you proclaimed that “Liberty must be 
the crowning of the edifice.”’ Passing 
then over the previous gradual advances 
in popular government, the President 
came to the ‘present self-abnegation, un- 
precedented in history,’ and to the vindi- 


' 





participation of the people themselves. 
Then, enumerating the millions who had 
welcomed the new form of government — 
the President paused a second or two, as 
if with suppressed emotion—and every 
one present held his breath, till, in a 


‘deeper voice through which there ran a 


quiver that thrilled through the hall, he 
concluded with—‘ France is with you; 
France places the cause of liberty under 
the protection of your dynasty and the 
great bodies of the State.’ Is France 
with him? I know not; but if the mal- 
contents of France had been in the hall 
at that moment, I believe they would 
have felt the power of that wonderful 
sympathy which compels all the hearts in 
great audiences to beat in accord, and 
would have answered, ‘ It is true.’ 

“ All eyes now fixed on the Emperor, 
and I noticed few eyes which were not 
moist with tears. You know that calm 
unrevealing face of his—a face which 
sometimes disappoints expectation. But 
there is that in it which I have seenin no 
other, but which I can imagine to have 
been common to the Romans of old, the 
dignity that arises from self-control — an 
expression which seems removed from 
the elation of joy, the depression of sor- 
row—not unbecoming to one who has 
known great vicissitudes of Fortune, and 
is prepared alike for her frowns or her 
smiles. . 

“T had looked at that face while M. 
Schneider was reading the address — it 
moved not a muscle, it might have been 
a face of marble. Even when at mo- 
ments the words were drowned in ap- 
plause, and the Empress, striving at 
equal composure, still allowed us to see 
a movement of her eyelids, a tremble on 
her lips. The boy at his right, heir to 
his dynasty, had his looks fixed on the 
President, as if eagerly swallowing each 
word in the address, save once or twice, 
when he looked round the hall ey, 
and with a smile as a mere child might 
look. He struck me as a mere child. 
Next to the Prince was one of those 
countenances which once seen are never 
to be forgotten—the true Napoléonic 
type, brooding, thoughtful, ominous, beau- 
tiful. But not with the serene energy that 
characterizes the head of the first Napo- 
léon when Emperor, and wholly without 
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the restless eagerness for action which is 
stamped in the lean outline of Napoléon 
when First Consul: no, —in Prince Napo- 
léon, there is the beauty to which, as 
woman, I could never give my heart — 
were I man, the intellect that would not 
command my trust. But, nevertheless, 
in beauty it is signal, and in that beaut 
the expression of intellect is predomi- 
nant. . 

“Qh, dear Eulalie, how I am digress- 
ing! The Emperor spoke —and believe 
me, Eulalie, whatever the journals or 
your compatriots may insinuate, there is 
in that man no sign of declining intellect 
or failing health. I care not what may 
be his years, but that man is in mind and 
in health as young as Cesar when he 
crossed the Rubicon. 

“The old cling to the past—they do 
not go forward to the future. There was 
no going back in that speech of the Em- 
peror. There was something grand and 
something young in the modesty with 
which he put aside all references to that 
which his Empire had done in the past, 
and said with a simple earnestness of 
manner which I cannot adequately de- 
scribe : — 

“*We must more than ever look fear- 
lessly forward to the future. Who can 
be opposed to the progressive march of a 
régime founded by a great people in the 
midst of political disturbance, and which 
now is fortified by liberty ?’ 

“As he closed, the walls of that vast 
hall seemed to rock with an applause that 
must have been heard on the other side 
of the Seine. 

“<*VivelEmpereur !? . 

“* Vive ?Impératrice !? 

“* Vive le Prince Impérial /’ — and the 
last cry was yet more prolonged than the 
others, as if to affirm the dynasty. 

“Certainly I can imagine no Court in 
the old days of chivalry more splendid 
than the audience in that grand hall of the 
Louvre. To the right of the throne all 
the ambassadors of the civilized world 
in the blaze of their rich costumes and 
manifold orders. In the gallery at the 
left, yet more behind, the dresses and 
jewels of the dames d'honneur and of the 
great officers of State. And when the 
Empress rose to depart, certainly my 
fancy cannot picture a more queen-like 
image, or one that seemed more in uni- 
son with the representation of royal pomp 
and power. The very dress, of a colour 
which would have been fatal to the 
beauty of most women equally fair—a 
deep golden colour —( Valérie profanely 
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called it buff)—seemed so to suit the 
splendour of the ceremony and the day; 
it seemed as if that stately form stood in 
the midst of a sunlight reflected from 
itself. Day-seemed darkened when that 
sunlight passed away. 

“1 fear you will think I have suddenly 
grown servile to the gauds and shows of 
mere royalty. I ask myself if that be so 
—I think not. Surely it is a higher 
sense of greatness which has been im- 
pressed on me by the pageant of to-day: 
I feel as if there were brought ess | 


before me the majesty of France, throug 


the representation of the ruler she has 
crowned. 

“T feel also as if there, in that hall, I 
found a refuge from all the warring con- 
tests in which no two seem to me in 
agreement as to the sort of government 
to be established in place of the present. 
The ‘Liberty’ clamoured for by one 
would cut the throat of ‘ the Liberty’ 
worshipped by another. 

“T see a thousand phantom forms of 
LIBERTY —but only one living symbol 
of ORDER—that which spoke from a 
throne to-day.” 


Isaura left her letter uncompleted. On 
the following Monday she was present at 
a crowded soirée given by M. Louvier. 
Among the guests were some of the most 
eminent leaders of the Opposition, includ- 
ing that vivacious master of sharp say- 
ings, M. P——, whom Savarin entitled 
“the French Sheridan ;” if laws could 
be framed in epigrams he would be also 
the French Solon. 

There, too, was Victor de Mauléon, 
regarded by the Republican party with 
equal admiration and distrust. For the 
distrust, he himself pleasantly accounted 
in talk with Savarin. 

‘“*How can I expect to be trusted? I 
represent ‘Common Sense ;’ every Pa- 
risian likes Common Seuse in print, and 
cries ‘Fe suis trahi?’ when Common 
Sense is to be put into action.” 

A group of admiring listeners -had col- 
lected round one (perhaps the most bril- 
liant) of those oratorical lawyers by 
whom, in France, the respect for all law 
has been so often talked away: he was 
speaking of the Saturday’s ceremonial 
with eloquent indignation. It was mock- 
ery to France to talk of her placing Lib- 
erty under the protection of the Empire. 

There was a flagrant'token of the mil- 
itary force under which civil freedom was 
held in the very dress of the Emperor 
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and his insignificant son : the first in the ' derstand so little about them —but this 
uniform of a General of Division; the is my excuse, I so desire to know more.” 


second, forsooth, in that of a sous lieu-| 
tenant. Then other liberal chiefs chimed 
in: “The army,” said one, “was an ab- 
surd expense ; it must be put down:” 
“The world was grown too civilized for 
war,” said another: “The Empress was 
priest-ridden,” said a third: “ Churches 


might be tolerated; Voltaire built a’ 


church, but a church simply to the God 
of Nature, not of priest-craft,” — and so 
on. . ; 

Isaura, whom any sneer at religion 
pained and revolted, here turned away 
from the orators to whom she had before 
been listening with earnest attention, and 
her eyes fell on the countenance of De 
Mauléon who was seated opposite ; the 
countenance startled her, its expression 
was so angrily scornful ; that expression, 
however, vanished at once as De Mau- 
Iéon’s eye met her own, and drawing his 
chair near to her, he said, smiling: 
“ Your look tells me that I almost fright- 
ened you by the ill-bred frankness with 


which my face must have betrayed my, 
anger, at hearing such imbecile twaddle | 


from men who aspire to govern our tur- 


bulent France. You remember that after | 
Lisbon was a by an earthquake, , 
‘pills against earth-, 


a quack advertise 
quakes.’ These messieurs are not so 


cunning as the quack; he did not name} 


the ingredients of his pills.” 
“ But, M. de Mauléon,” said Isaura, 
“if you, being opposed to the Empire, 


think so ill of the wisdom of those who. 


would destroy it, are you prepared with 
remedies for earthquakes more effica- 
cious than their pills ?” 


“T reply as a famous English states- | 
man, when in opposition, replied to a' 


somewhat similar question,—‘I don’t 
prescribe till I’m called in.’” 
“To judge by the seven millions and a 


M. de Mauléon paused, and looked at 
her earnestly with a kindly, half-compas- , 
sionate look, wholly free from the imperti- 
nence of gallantry. “Young poetess,” 
he said, softly, “you care he politics ! 
Happy, indeed, is he —and whether he 
succeed or fail in his ambition abroad, 
proud should he béof an ambition crowned 
at home — he who has made you desire to 
know more of politics ! ” 

The girl felt the blood surge to her 
temples. How could she have been so 
self-confessed ? She made no reply, nor 
did M. de Mauléon seem to expect one ; 
with that rare delicacy of high breeding 
which appears in France to Salone toa 
former generation, he changed his tone, 
and went on as if there had been no in- 
terruption to the question her words 
implied. 

“You think the Empire secure — that 
it is menaced by no earthquake? You 
deceive manta 9 The Emperor began 
with a fatal mistake, but a mistake it 
needs many years to discover. He dis- 
dained the slow natural process of adjust- 
ment between demand and supply — em- 
ployer and workmen. He desired — no 
ignoble ambition—to make Paris the 
wonder of the world, the eternal monu- 
ment of his reign. Inso doing, he sought 
to create artificial modes of content for 
revolutionary workmen. Never has any 
ruler had such tender heed of manual 
labour to the disparagement of intellectual 
culture. Paris is embellished ; Paris is 
the wonder of the world: other great 
towns have followed its example ; they, 
too, have their rows of palaces and tem- 
ples. Well, the time comes when the 
magician can no longer give work to the 
spirits he raises; then they must fall on 
| him and rend: out of the very houses he 
built for the better habitation of workmen 








half whose votes were announced on_ will flock the malcontents who cry, ‘Down 
Saturday, and by the enthusiasm with with the Empire!’ On the 21st of May 
which the Emperor was greeted, there is you witnessed the pompous ceremony 
too little fear of an earthquake for a good! which announces to the Empire a vast 
trade to the pills of these messieurs, or , majority of votes, that will be utterly use- 
for fair play to the remedies you will not; less to it except as food for gunpowder 
disclose till called in.” jin the times thatareathand. Seven days 

“Ah, mademoiselle! playful wit from’ before, on the 14th of May, there was a 
lips not formed for politics, makes me riot in the Faubourg du Temple — easily 
forget all about emperors and earthquakes. | put down — you scarcely hear of it. That 
Pardon that commonplace compliment — riot was nct the less necessary to those 
remember I am a Frenchman, and cannot who would warn the Empire that it is 
help being frivolous.” |mortal. True, the riot disperses — but it 

“You rebuke my presumption too is unpunished: riot unpunished is a rev- 
gently. True, I ought not to intrude olution begun. The earthquake is nearer 
political subjects on one like you —I1 un- than you think ; and for that earthquake 
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what are the pills yon quacks advertise ? 
They prate of an age too enlightened for 
war ; they would mutilate the army — nay, 
disband it if they could—with Prussia 
next door to France. Prussia, desiring, 
not unreasonably, to take that place in 
the world which France now holds, will 
never challenge France ; if she did, she 
would be too much in the wrong to find a 
second: Prussia, knowing that she has 
to do with the vainest, the most conceited, 
the rashest antagonist that ever flourished 
a rapier in the face of a spadassin — 
Prussia will make France challenge her. 

“And how do ces messteurs deal with 
the French army? Do they dare say to 
the ministers, ‘Reform it’? Do they 
dare say, ‘ Prefer for men whose first duty 
it is to obey, discipline to equality — in- 
sist on the distinction between the officer 
and the private, and never confound it ; 
Prussian officers are well educated gentle- 
men, see that yours are’? Oh no; they 
are democrats too stanch not to fraternize 
with an armed mob; they content them- 
selves with grudging an extra sou to the 
Commissariat, and winking at the millions 
fraudulently pocketed by some ‘ Liberal 
contractor.’ Dieu des dieux! France to 
be beaten, not as at Waterloo by hosts 
combined, but in fair duel by asingle foe ! 
Oh, the shame! the shame! But as the 
French army is now organized, beaten 
she must be, if she meets the march of 
the German.” 

“You appal me with your sinister pre- 
dictions,” said Isaura; “but, happily, 
there is no sign of war. M. Duplessis, 
who is in the confidence of the Emperor, 
told us only the other day that Napoléon, 
on learning the result of the p/ébiscite, 
said: ‘ The foreign journalists who have 
been insisting that the Empire cannot 
coexist with free institutions, will no 
longer hint that it can be safely assailed 
from without.’ And more than ever I 
may say, L’Empire Cest la paix!” 

Monsieur de Mauléon shrugged his 
shoulders. “ The old story — Troy and 
the wooden horse.” 

“Tell me, M. de Mauléon, why do you, 
who so despise the Opposition, join with 
it in opposing the Empire ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, the Empire opposes 
me; while it lasts I cannot be evena 
Député; when it is gone, heaven knows 
what I may be, perhaps Dictator; one 
thing you may rely upon, that I would, if 
not Dictator myself, support any man who 
was better fitted for that task.” 

“ Better fitted to destroy the liberty 
which he pretended to fight for!” 
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“ Not exactly so,” replied M. de Mau- 
léon, imperturbably — “better fitted to 
establish a good government in lieu of 
the bad one he had fought against, and 
the much worse governments that would 
seek to turn France into a madhouse, and 
make the maddest of the inmates the mad 
doctor!” He turned away, and here their 
conversation ended. 

But it so impressed Isaura, that the 
same night she concluded her letter to 
Madame de Grantmesnil by giving a 
sketch of its substance, prefaced by an 
ingenuous confession that she felt less 
sanguine confidence in the importance of 
the applauses which had greeted the Em- 
peror at the Saturday’s ceremonial, and 
ending thus: “I can but confusedly 
transcribe the words of this singular man, 
and can give you no notion of the manner 
and the voice which made them eloquent. 
Tell me, can there be any truth in his 
gloomy predictions? I try not to think 
so, but they seem to rest over that brilliant 
hall of the Louvre like an ominous thun- 
der-cloud.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Marquis de Rochebriant was seat- 
ed in his pleasant apartment, glancing 
carelessly at the envelopes of many notes 
and letters lying yet unopened on his 
breakfast-table. He had risen late at 
noon, for he had not gone to bed till 
dawn. The night had been spent at his 
club — over the card-table — by no means 
to the pecuniary advantage of the Mar- 
quis. The reader will have learned 
through the conversation recorded in a 
former chapter between De Mauléon and 
Enguerrand de Vandemar, that the aus- 
tere Seigneur Breton had become a fast 
viveur of Paris. He had long since 
spent the remnant of Louvier’s premium 
of £1000, and he owed a year’s interest. 
For this last there was an excuse — M. 
Collot, the contractor to whom he had 
been advised to sell the yearly fall of his 
forest-trees, had removed the trees, but 
had never paid a sow beyond the prelim- 
inary deposit; so that the revenue, out 
of which the mortgagee should be paid 
his interest, was not forthcoming. Alain 
had instructed M. Hébert to press the 
contractor ; the contractor had replied, 
that if not pressed he could soon settle 
all claims —if pressed, he must declare 
himself bankrupt. The Chevalier de 
Finisterre had laughed at the alarm which 
Alain conceived when he first found him- 
self in the condition of debtor for a sum 
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he could not pay —creditor for a sum he 
could not recover. 

“ Bagatelle/” said the Chevalier. 
“Tschu ! Collot, if you give him time, is 
as safe as the Bank of France, and Lou- 
vier knows it. Louvier will not trouble 
you— Louvier, the best fellow in the 
world! Ill call on him and explain mat- 
ters.” 

It is to be presumed that the Chevalier 
did so explain; for though both at the 
first, and quite recently at the second de- 
fault of payment, Alain received letters 
from M. Louvier’s professional agent, as 
reminders of interest due, and as requests 
for its payment, the Chevalier assured 
him that these applications were formali- 
ties of convention — that Louvier, in fact, 
knew nothing about them ; and when din- 
ing with the great financier himself, and 
cordially welcomed and called “Mon 
cher,” Alain had taken him aside and com- 
menced explanation and excuse, Louvier 
had cut him short. “ Peste / don’t men- 
tion such trifles. There is sucha thing 
as business —that concerns my agent; 
such a thing as friendship —that con- 
cerns me. Adlez/” 

Thus M. de Rochebriant, confiding in 
debtor and in creditor, had suffered twelve 
months to glide by without much heed of 
either, and more than lived up to an in- 
come amply sufficient indeed for the 
wants of an ordinary bachelor, but need- 
ing more careful thrift than could well be 
expected from the head of one of the most 
illustrious houses in France, cast so young 
into the vortex of the most expensive 
capital in the world. 

The poor Marquis glided into the 
grooves that slant downward, much as 
the French Marquis of tradition was 
wont to slide ; not that‘ he appeared to 
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is no wonder he left his letters unopened, 
however charming they might be; he 
was quite sure they would contain no 
—— which would enable him to pay 
his debt and retain his equipage. 

The door opened, and the valet an- 
nounced M. le Chevalier de Finisterre — 
a man with smooth countenance and air 
et a pleasant voice and perpetual 
smile. 

“ Well, mon cher,” cried the Chevalier, 
“TI hope that you recovered the favour 
of Fortune before you quitted her green 
table last night. When I left she seemed 
very cross with you.” 

“ And so continued to the end,” an- 
swered Alain, with well-simulated gaiety 
— much too don gentilhomme to betray 
rage or anguish for pecuniary loss. 

* After all,” said De Finisterre, light- 
ing his cigarette, “the uncertain goddess 
could not do you much harm ; the stakes 
were small, and your adversary, the 
Prince, never goes double or quits.” 

“Nor I either. ‘Small,’ however, is a 
word of relative import; the stakes 
might be small to you, to me _ large. 
Entre nous, cher ami, 1am at the end of 
my purse, and I have only this consola- 
tion—Iam cured of play; not that I 
leave the complaint, the complaint leaves 
me; it can no more feed on me thana 
fever can feed on a skeleton.” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ As serious as a mourner who has just 
buried his all.” 

“His all? Tut, with such an estate as 
Rochebriant !” 

For the first time in that talk Alain’s 
countenance became overcast. 

“And how long will Rochebriant be 
mine? You know that I hold it at the 
mercy of the mortgagee, whose interest 


live extravagantly, but he needed all he} has not been paid, and who could, if he 
had for pocket-money, and had lost that| so pleased, ssue notice, take proceedings 


dread of being in debt which he had; 


brought up from the purer atmosphere of 
Bretagne. 





— that . 
“ Peste/” interrupted De Finisterre ; 
“Louvier take proceedings! Louvier, 


But there were some debts which, of; the best fellow in the world! But don’t 
course, a Rochebriant must pay — debts} I see his hand-writing on that envelope ? 


of honour —and Alain had, on the pre- 
vious night, incurred such a debt, and 
must pay it that day. He had been 


No doubt an invitation to dinner.” 
Alain took up the letter thus singled 


| forth from a miscellany of epistles, some 


strongly tempted, when the debt rose to!in female handwritings, unsealed but in- 


the figure it had attained, to risk a change 
of luck; but whatever his imprudence, 
he was incapable of dishonesty. If the 
luck did not change, and he lost more, 
be would be without means to meet his 
obligations. As the debt now stood, he 
calculated that he could just discharge it 
by the sale of his coupé and horses, It 





geniously twisted into Gordian knots — 
some also in female handwritings, care- 
fully sealed —others in_ill-looking en- 
velopes, addressed in bold, legible, clerk- 
like caligraphy. Taken altogether, these 
epistles had a character in common; 
they betokened the correspondence of a 
viveur, regarded from the female side as 
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young, handsome, well-born ; on the male 
side, as a viveur who had forgotten to 
- pay his hosier and tailor. 

uvier wrote a small, not very intel- 
ligible, but very masculine hand, as most 
men who think cautiously and act prompt- 
ly do write. The letter ran thus : — 


“Cher petit Marquis,” (at that com- 
mencement Alain haughtily raised his 
head and bit his lips). 

“Cher petit Marguis,—It is an age 
since I have seen you. No doubt my 
humble soirées are too dull for a beau 
seigneur so courted. I forgive you. 
Would I were a deau seigneur at your 
age! Alas! I am only a commonplace 
man of business, grewing old, too aloft 
from the world in which I dwell. You 
can scarcely be aware that I have em- 
barked a great part of my capital in build- 
ing speculations. There is a Rue de 
Louvier that runs its drains right through 
my purse. I am obliged to call in the 
moneys due me. My agent informs me 
that I am just 7000 louis short of the 
total I need —all other debts being paid 
in — and that there is a trifle more than 

000 louis owed to me as interest on my 
typotheégue on Rochebriant: kindly pay 
into his hands before the end of this 
week that sum. You have been too 
lenient to Collot, who must owe you 
more than that. Send agent to him. 
Désolé to trouble you, and am au déses- 
poir to think that my own pressing neces- 
sities compel me to urge you to take so 
much trouble. Mais gue faire? The 
Rue de Louvier stops the way, and I 
must leave it to my agent to clear it. 

“ Accept all my excuses, with the as- 
surance of my sentiments the most cor- 
dial. PAUL LOUVIER.” 


Alain tossed the letter to De Finis- 
terre. “Read that from the best fellow 
in the world.” 

The Chevalier laid down his cigarette 
and read. “ Diable/” he said, when he 
returned the letter and resumed the 
cigarette —“ Diable/ Louvier must be 
much pressed for money, or he would not 
have written in this strain. What does it 
matter ? Collot owes you more that 7000 
louis. Let your lawyer get them, and go 
to sleep with both ears on your pillow.” 


“Ah! you think Collot can pay if he 
will?” 

“ Ma foi! did not M. Gandrin tell you 
that M. Collot was safe to buy your wood 
at more money than any one else would 
give?” 

“Certainly,” said Alain, comforted. 
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“Gandrin left that impression on m 

mind. Iwill set him on the man. All 
will come right, I daresay ; but if it does 
not come right, what would Louvier do ?” 
. “Louvier do!” answered Finisterre, 
reflectively. “Well, do you ask my 
opinion and advice ?” 

“ Earnestly, I ask.” 

“Honestly, then, I answer. I am a 
little on the Bourse myself — most Pa- 
risians are. Louvier has made a gigan- 
tic speculation in this new street, and 
with so many other irons in the fire he 
must want all the money he can get at. 
I daresay that if you do not pay him what 
you owe, he must leave it to his agent to 
take steps for announcing the sale of 
Rochebriant. But he detests scandal ; 
he hates the notion of being severe ; 
rather than that, in spite of his difficul- 
ties, he will buy Rochebriant of you at a 
better price than it can command at pub- 
lic sale. Sell it to him. Appeal to him. 
to act generously, and you will flatter 
him. You will get more than the old 
place is worth. Invest the surplus— 
live as you have done, or better — and 
marry an heiress. MJordleu/ a Marquis 
de Rochebriant, if he were 60 years old, 
would rank high in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. The more the democrats have 
sought to improverish titles and lauch 
down historical names, the more do rich 
democrat fathers-in-law seek to decorate 
their daughters with titles and give their 
grandchildren the heritage of historical 
names. You look shocked, pauvre ami. 
Let us hope, then, that Collot will pay. 
Set your dog — I mean your lawyer —at 
him ; seize him by the throat!” 

Before Alain had recovered from the 
stately silence with which he had heard 
this very practical counsel, the valet 
again appeared and ushered in M. Fred- 
eric Lemercier. 

There was no cordial acquaintance 
between the visitors. Lemercier was 
chafed at finding himself supplanted in 
Alain’s intimate companionship by so 
new a friend, and De Finisterre affected 
to regard Lemercier as a would-be ex- 
quisite of low birth and bad taste. 

Alain, too, was a little discomposed at 
the sight of Lemercier, remembering the 
wise cautions which that old college 
friend had wasted on him at the com- 
mencement of his Parisian career, and 
smitten with vain remorse that the cau- 
tions had been so arrogantly slighted. 

It was with some timidity that he ex- 
tended his hand to Frederic, and he 
was surprised as well as moved by the 
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more than usual warmth with which it 
was grasped by the friend he had long 
neglected. Such affectionate greeting 
was scarcely in keeping with the pride 
which characterized Frederic Lemer- 
cier. . 

“ Ma foi!” said the Chevalier, glanc- 
ing towards the clock, “how time flies ! 
I had no idea it was so late. I must 
leave you now, my dear Rochebriant. 
Perhaps _ we shall meet at the club later 
—I dine there to-day. Ax plaisir, M. 
Lemercier.” 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN the door had closed on the 
Chevalier, Frederic’s countenance be- 
came very grave. Drawing his chair 
near to Alain, he said: “We have not 
seen much of each other lately,— nay, no 
excuses ; I am well aware that it could 
scarcely be otherwise. Paris has grown 
so large and so subdivided into sets, that 
the best friends belonging to different 
sets become as divided as if the Atlantic 
flowed between them. I come to-day in 
consequence of something I have just 
heard from Duplessis. Tell me, have 
you got the money for the wood you sold 
to M. Collot a year ago?” 

“No,” said Alain, falteringly. 

“Good heavens! none of it?” 

“Only the deposit of ten per cent, 
which of course I spent, for it formed the 
greater part of my income. What of 
Collot? Is he really unsafe ?” 

“ He is ruined, and has fled the coun- 
try. His flight was the talk of the Bourse 
this morning. Dupléssis told me of it.” 

Alain’s face paled. “ How is Louvier 
to be paid? Read that letter!” 

Lemercier rapidly scanned his eye over 
the contents of Louvier’s letter. 

“Ttis true, then, that you owe this man 
a year’s interest—more than 7000 
louis ?” 

“Somewhat more —yes. But that is 
not the first care that troubles me— 
Rochebriant may be lost, but with it not 
my honour. I owe the Russian Prince 
300 louis, lost to him last night at ecar?é. 
I must find a purchaser for my coupé and 
horses ; they cost me 600 louis last year, 
—do you know any one who will give me 
three?” 

“Pooh! I will give you six; your 
alezan alone is worth half the money !” 

“ My dear Frederic, I will not sell them 
to you on any account. But you have so 
many friends ' 





“Who would give their soul to say, ‘1 
bought these horses of Rochebriant.’ 
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Of course I do. Ha! young Rameau, 
you are acquainted with him? ” 

“ Rameau ! I never heard of him!” : 

“ Vanity of vanities, then what is fame ! 
Rameau is the editor of ‘Ze Sens Com- 
mun, You read that journal !” 

“Yes, it has clever articles, and I re- 
member how I was absorbed in the elo- 
quent roman which appeared in it.” 

“Ah! by the Signora Cicogna, with 
whom I think you were somewhat smit- 
ten last year.” 

“Last year—was 1? Howa year can 
altera man! But my debt to the Prince. 
What has ‘ Ze Sens Commun’ to do with 
my horses ¢” 

“I met Rameau at Savarin’s the other 
evening. He was fnaking himself out a 
hero and a martyr; his coufé had been 
taken from him to assist in a barricade 
in that senseless émeute ten days ago; 
the coupé got smashed, the horses dis- 
appeared. He will buy one of your 
horses and coupé. Leave it to me! I 
know where to dispose of the other two 
horses. At what hour do you want the 
money ?” 

“ Before I go to dinner at the club.” 

“You shall have it within two hours ; 
but you must not dine at the club to-day. 
I have a note from Duplessis to invite 
you to dine with him to-day !” 

“ Duplessis! I know so little of 
him!” 

“You should know him better. He is 
the only man who can give you sound ad- 
vice as to this difficulty with Louvier, and 
he will give it the more carefully and zeal- 
ously because he has that enmity to Lou- 
vier which one rival financier has to an- 
other. Idine withhim too. We shall find 
an occasion to consult him quietly ; he 
speaks of you most kindly. What a 
lovely girl his daughter is!” 

“TI daresay. Ah! I wish I had been 
less absurdly fastidious. I wish I had 
entered the army as a private soldier six 
months ago; I should have been a cor- 
poral by this time! Still it is not too 
late. When Rochebriant is gone, I can 
yet say with the Mousguetaire in the 
mélodrame : ‘1 am rich —I have my hon- 
our and my sword !’” 

“ Nonsense! _ Rochebriant shall be 
saved ; meanwhile I hasten to Rameau, 
Au revoir, at the Hotel Duplessis — sev- 
en o’clock.” ‘ , 

Lemercier went, and in less than two 
hours sent the Marquis banknotes for 
600 louis, requesting an order for the de- 
livery of the horses and carriage. 

That order written and signed, Alain 
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hastened to acquit himself of his debt of 
honour, and contemplating his probable 
ruin with a lighter heart, presented him- 
self at the Hotel Duplessis. 

Duplessis made no pretensions to vie 
with the magnificent existence of Lou- 
vier. His house, though agreeably situ- 
ated and flatteringly styled the Hotel 
Duplessis, was of moderate size, very un- 
ostentatiously furnished ; nor was it ac- 
customed to receive the brilliant motley 
crowds which assembled in the sadons of 
the elder financier. 

Before that year, indeed, Duplessis 
had confined such entertainments as he 
gave to quiet men of business, or a few 
of the more devoted and loyal partisans 
of the Imperial dynasty ; but since Va- 
lérie came to live with him he had ex- 
tended his hospitalities to wider and 
livelier circles, including some. celebri- 
ties in the world of art and letters as well 
as of fashion. Of the party assembled 
that evening at dinner were Isaura, with 
the Signora Venosta, one 6f the Impe- 
rial Ministers, the Colonel whom Alain 
had already met at Lemercier’s supper, 
Députés (ardent Imperialists), and the 
Duchesse de Tarascon; these, with 
Alain and Frederic, made up the party. 
The conversation was not sestindiadle 
gay. Duplessis himself, though an ex- 
ceedingly well-read and able man, had 
not the genial accomplishments of a bril- 
liant host. Constitutionally grave and 
habitually taciturn—though there were 
moments in which he was roused out of 
his wonted self into eloquence or wit — 
he seemed to-day absorbed in some en- 
grossing train of thought. The Minister, 
the Députés, and the Duchesse de Taras- 
con talked politics, and ridiculed the 
trumpery émeuée of the 14th; exulted in 
the success of the p/ébiscite; and ad- 
mitting, with indignation, the growing 
strength of Prussia, — and with scarcely 
less indignation, but more contempt, cen- 
suring the selfish egotism of England in 
disregarding the due equilibrium of the 
European balance of power, — hinted at 
the necessity of annexing Belgium as a 
set-off against the results of Sadowa. 

Alain found himself seated next to 
Isaura — to the woman who had so capti- 
vated his eye and fancy on his first 
arrival in Paris. 

Remembering his last conversation 
with Graham nearly a year ago, he felt 
some curiosity to ascertain whether the 
rich Englishman had proposed to her, 
and if so, been refused or accepted. 

The first words that passed between 
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them were trite enough, but after a little 
pause in the talk, Alain said — 

“] think Mademoiselle and myself 
have an acquaintance in common -—— Mon- 
sieur Vane, a distinguished Englishman. 
Do you know if he be in Paris at pres- 
ent? I have not seen him for many 
months.” 

“T believe he is in London; at least 
Colonel Morley met the other day a 
friend of his who said so.” 

Though Isaura strove to speak in a 
tone of indifference, Alain’s ear detected 
aring of pain in her voice; and watch- 
ing her countenance, he was impressed 
with a saddened change in its expression. 
He was touched, and his curiosity was 
mingled with a gentler interest as he 
said: “ When I last saw M. Vane I should 
have judged him to be too much under 
the spell of an enchantress to remain 
long without the pale of the circle she 
draws around her.” 

Isaura turned her face quickly towards 
the speaker, and her lips moved, but she 
said nothing audibly. 

“Can there have been quarrel or mis- 
understanding ?” thought Alain; and 
after that question his heart asked itself, 
“ Supposing Isaura were free, her affec- 
tions disengaged, could he wish to woo 
and to win her?” and his heart answer- 
ed—‘“ Eighteen months ago thou wert 
nearer to her than now. Thou wert re- 
moved from her for ever when thou didst 
accept the world as a barrier between 
you; then, poor as thou wert, thou 
wouldst have preferred her to riches. 
Thou wert then sensible only of the in- 
genuous impulses of youth, but the mo- 
ment thou saidst, ‘I am Rochebriant, 
and having once owned the claims of 
birth and station, I cannot renounce them 
for love,’ Isaura became but a dream. 
Now that ruin stares thee in the face — 
now that thou must grapple with the 
sternest difficulties of adverse fate — 
thou hast lost the poetry of sentiment 
which could alone give to that dream the 
colours and the form of human life.” He 
could not again think of that fair crea- 
ture as a prize that he might even dare to 
covet. And as he met her inquiring 
eyes, and saw her quivering lip, he felt 
instinctively that Graham was dear to 
her, and that the tender interest with 
which she inspired himself was untrou- 
bled by one pang of jealousy. He re- 
sumed : 

“ Yes, the last time I saw the English- 
man he spoke with such _ respectful 
homage of one lady, whose hand he 
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would deem it the highest reward of am- 
bition to secure, that I cannot but feel 
deep compassion for him if that ambition 
has been foiled ; and thus only do I ac- 
count for his absence from Paris.” 

“You are an intimate friend of Mr. 
Vane’s ?” 

“No, indeed, I have not that honour ; 
our acquaintance is but slight, but it 
impressed me with the idea of a man of 
vigorous intellect, frank temper, and per- 
fect honour.” 

Isaura’s face brightened with the joy 
we feel when we hear the praise of those 
we love. 

At this moment, Duplessis, who had 
been observing the Italian and the young 
Marquis, for the first time during dinner, 
broke silence. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, addressing 
Isaura across the table, “I hope I have 
not been correctly informed that your 
literary triumph has induced you to sd 
go the career in which all the best judges 
concur that your successes would be no 
less brilliant; surely one art does not 
exclude another.” 

Elated by Alain’s report of Graham’s 
words, by the conviction that these words 
applied to herself, and by the thought 
that her renunciation of the stage re- 
moved a barrier between them, Isaura 
answered, with a sort of enthusiasm — 

“TI know not, M. Duplessis, if one art 
excludes another; if there be desire to 
excelin each. But I have long lost ail 
desire to excel in the art you refer to, and 
resigned all idea of the career in which it 
opens.” 

“So M. Vane told me,” said Alain, in 
a whisper. 

“When?” 

“ Last year, —on the day that he spoke 
in terms of admiration so merited of the 
lady whom M. Duplessis has just had the 
honour to address.” 

All this while, Valérie, who was seated 
at the further end of the table beside the 
Minister, who had taken her into dinner, 
had been watching, with eyes, the anx- 
ious tearful sorrow of which none but 
her father had noticed, the low-voiced 
confidence between Alain and the friend, 
whom till that day she had so enthusias- 
tically loved. Hitherto she had been 
answering in monosyllables all attempts 
of the great man to draw her into conver- 
sation; but now, observing how Isaura 
blushed and looked down, that strange 
faculty in women, which we men call 
dissimulation, and which in them is 
truthfulness to their own nature, enabled 
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her to carry off the sharpest anguish she 
had ever experienced, by a sudden burst 
of levity of spirit. She ne up some 
commonplace the Minister had adapted 
to what he considered the poverty of her 
understanding, with a quickness of satire 
which startled that grave man, and he 
gazed at her astonished. Up to that mo- 
ment he had secretly admired her as a 
girl well brought up —as girls fresh from 
a French convent are supposed to be; 
now, hearing her brilliant rejoinder to his 
stupid observation, he said inly: “ Dame / 
the low birth of a financier’s daughter 
shows itself.” 

But, being a clever man himself, her 
retort put him on his mettle, and he be- 
came, to his own amazement, brilliant 


himself. With that matchless quickness 
which belongs to Parisians, the guests 
le con~ 


around him seized the new — 
versation which had been evoked between 
the statesman and the childlike girl be- 
side him; and as they caught up the ball, 
lightly flung among them, they thought 
within themselves how much more spark- 
ling the financier’s pretty, lively daughter 
was than that dark-eyed| young muse, of 
whom all the journalists of Paris were 
writing in a chorus of welcome and ap- 
plause, and who seemed not to have a 
word to say worth listening to, excepting 
to the handsome young Marquis, whom, 
no doubt, she wished to fascinate. 
Valérie fairly outshone Isaura in intel- 
lect and in wit; and neither Valérie nor 
Isaura cared, to the value of a bean- 
straw, about that distinction. Each was 
thinking only of the prize which the hum- 
blest peasant women have in common 
with the most brilhantly accomplished of 
their sex —the heart of a man beloved. - 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the Continent generally, as we all 
know, men do not sit drinking wine to- 
gether after the ladies retire. So when 
the signal was given all the guests ad- 
journed to the sa/on; and Alain quitted 
Isaura to gain the ear of the Duchesse 
de Tarascon. 

“Tt is long—at least long for Paris 
life,” said the Marquis — “since my first 
visit to you, in company with Enguerrand 
de Vonioune. Much that you then said 
rested on my mind, disturbing the preju- 
dices I took from Bretagne.” 

“T am proud to hear it, my kinsman.” 

“You know that I would have taken 
military service under the Emperor, but 
for the regulation which would have com- 
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pelled me to enter the ranks as a private 
soldier.” 

“I sympathize with that scruple; but 
you are aware that the Emperor himself 
could not have ventured to make an ex- 
ception even in your favour.” 

“Certainly not. I repent me of my 
pride ; perhaps I may enlist still in some 
regiment sent to Algiers.” 

“No; there are other ways in which a 
Rochebriant can serve a throne. There 
will be an office at Court vacant soon, 
which would not misbecome your birth.” 

“Pardon me; a soldier serves his 
country —a courtier owns a master; and 
I cannot take the livery of the Emperor, 
though I could wear the uniform of 
France.” 


“Your distinction is childish, my kins- | p 


man,” said the Duchesse, impetuously. 
“You talk as if the Emperor had an in- 
terest apart from the nation. I tell you 
that he has not a corner of his heart — 
not even one reserved for his son and his 
dynasty — in which the thought of France 
does not predominate.” 

“TI do not presume, Madame.la Du- 
chesse, to question the truth of what you 
say; but I have no reason to suppose 
that the same thought does not predom- 
inate in the heart of the Bourbon. The 
Bourbon would be the first to say to me: 
‘If France needs your sword against her 
foes, let it not rest in the scabbard.’ But 
would the Bourbon say, ‘The place of a 
Rochebriant is among the vadetaille of 
the Corsican’s successor’?” 

“Alas for poor France!” said the 
Duchesse ; “and alas for men like you, 
my proud cousin, if the Corsican’s suc- 
cessors or successor be 2 

“Henry V.?” interrupted Alain, with 
a brightening eye. 

“Dreamer! No; some descendant of 
the mob-kings who gave Bourbons and 
nobles to the guillotine.” 

While the Duchesse and Alain were 
thus conversing, Isaura had seated her- 
self by Valérie, and, unconscious of the 
offence she had given, addressed her in 
those pretty caressing terms with which 
young-lady friends are wont to compli- 
ment each other; but Valérie answered 
curtly or sarcastically, and turned aside 
to converse with the Minister. A few 
minutes more and the party began to 
break up. Lemercier, however, detained 
Alain, whispering, “ Duplessis will see us 
on your business so soon as the other 
guests have gone.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ MONSIEUR LE MARQUIS,” said Duples- 
sis, when the sa/om was cleared of all but 
himself and the two friends, “ Lemercier 
has confided to me the state of your affairs 
in connection with M. Louvier, and flatters 
me by thinking my advice may be of some 
service ; if so, command me.” 

“T shall most gratefully accept your 
advice,” answered Alain, “but I fear my 
condition defies even your ability and 
skill.” 

“ Permit me to hope not, and to aska 
few necessary questions. M. Louvier has 
constituted himself your sole mortgagee ; 
to what amount, at what interest, and 
from what annual proceeds is the interest 
aid?” 

Herewith Alain gave details already 
furnished to the reader. Duplessis lis- 
tened, and noted down the replies. 

“T see it all,” he said, when Alain had 
finished. “M. Louvier had predetermined 
to possess himself of your estate: he 
makes himself sole mortgagee at a rate 
of interest so low, that I tell you fairly, 
at the present value of money, I doubt if 
you could find any capitalist who would 
accept the transfer of the mortgage at 
the same rate. This is not like Louvier, 
unless he had an object to gain, and that 
object is your land. The revenue from 
your estate is derived chiefly from wood, 
out of which the interest due to Louvier 
is to be paid. M. Gandrin, in a skilfully- 
guarded letter, encourages you to sell the 
wood from your forests to a man who 
offers you several thousand francs more 
than it could command from customary 
buyers. I say nothing against M. Gandrin, 
but every man who knows Paris as I do, 
knows that M. Louvier can put, and has 
put, a great deal of money into M. Gan- 
drin’s pocket. The purchaser of your 
wood does not pay more than his deposit, 
and has just left the country insolvent. 
Your purchaser, M. Collot, was an adven- 
turous speculator ; he would have bought 
anything at any price, provided he had 
time to pay ; if his speculations had been 
lucky he would have paid. M. Louvier 
knew, as I knew, that M. Collot wasa 
gambler, and the chances weie that he 
would not pay. M. Louvier allows a 


year’s interest on his hyfothégue to be- 
come due — notice thereof duly given to 
you by his agent —now you come under 
the operation of the law. Of course, you 
know what the law is?” 

“ Not exactly,” answered Alain, feeling 
frostbitten by the congealing words of his 
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counsellor; “but I take it for granted 
that if I cannot pay the interest of a sum 
borrowed on my property, that property 
itself is forfeited.” 

“ No, not quite that—the law is mild. 
If the interest which should be paid half- 
yearly remains unpaid at the end of a 
year, the mortgagee has a right to be im- 
patient, has he not ?” 

“ Certainly he has.” 

“Well then, 0 fait un commandement 
tendant & saisie immobilicre, viz.: The 
mortgagee gives a notice that the prop- 
erty shall be put up for sale. Then it zs 
put up for sale, and in most cases the 
mortgagee buysit in. Here, certainly, no 
competitors in the mere business way 
would vie with Louvier ; the mortgage at 
3 I-2 per cent covers more than the es- 
tate is apparently worth. Ah! but stop, 
M. le Marquis; the notice is not yet 
served: the whole process would take six 
months from the day it is served to the 
taking possession after the sale; in the 
meanwhile, if you pay the interest due, 
the action drops. Courage, M. le Mar- 
quis! Hope yet, if you condescend to 
call me friend.” 

“And me,” cried Lemercier; “I will 
sell out of my railway shares to-morrow, 
—see to it, Duplessis,— enough to pay 
off the damnable interest. See to it, mon 
ami.” 

“ Agree to that, M. le Marquis, and you 
are safe for another year,” said Dupiessis, 
— up the paper on which he had 
made his notes, but fixing on Alain quiet 
eyes half concealed under dropping lids. 

“ Agree to that!” cried Rochebriant, 
rising — “agree to allow even my worst 
enemy to pay for me moneys I could 
never hope to repay — agree to allow the 
oldest and most confiding of my friends 
to do so— M. Duplessis, never! If I 
carried the porter’s knot of an Auvergnat, 
I should still remain genti/homme and 
Breton.” 

Duplessis, habitually the driest of men, 
rose with a moistened eye and flushing 
cheek — “ Monsieur le Marquis, vouch- 
safe me the honour to shake hands with 
=. I, too, am by descent gentilhomme, 

y profession a speculator on the Bourse. 
In both capacities I approve the senti- 
ment you have uttered. Certainly, if our 
friend Frederic lent you 7000 louis or so 
this year, it would be impossible for you 
even to foresee the year in which you 
could repay it; but,”—here Duplessis 
paused a minute, and then lowering the 
tone of his voice, which had been some- 
what vehement and enthusiastic, into that 
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of a colloquial good-fellowship, equally 
rare to the measured reserve of the finan- 
cier, he asked, with a lively twinkle of his 
grey eye, “ Did you never hear, Marquis, 
of a little encounter between me and M, 
Louvier ?” 

“Encounter at arms—does Louvier 
fight ?” asked Alain innocently. 

“Tn his own way he is always fighting ; 
but I speak metaphorically. You see this 
small house of mine —so pinched in by 
the houses next to it, that I can neither 
get space for a ball-room for Valérie, nor 
a dining-room for more than a friendly 
party like that which has honoured me 
to-day. Eh bien! I bought this house 
a few years ago, meaning to buy the one 
next to it, and throw the two into one. I 
went to the proprietor of the next house, 
who, as I knew, wished to sell. ‘ Aha,’ 
he thought, ‘this is the rich Monsieur 
Duplessis ;’ and he asked me 2000 louis 
more than the house was worth. We 
men of business cannot bear to be too 
much cheated ; a little cheating we sub- 
mit to— much cheating raises our gall, 
Bref—this was on Monday. I offered 
the man 1000 louis above the fair price, 
and gave him till Thursday to decide. 
Somehow or other Louvier hears of this. 
*Hillo!’ says Louvier, ‘here is a finan- 
cier who desires a £6¢e/ to vie with mine !? 
He goes on Wednesday to my next-door 
neighbor. ‘Friend, you want to sell your 
house. I want to buy—the price?’ 
The proprietor, who does not know him 
by sight, says: ‘It is as good as sold. 
M. Duplessis and I shall agree.’ ‘ Bah! 
What sum did you ask M. Duplessis ?’ 
He names the sum; 2000 louis more than 
he can get elsewhere. ‘ But M. Duplessis 
will give me the sum.’ ‘You asked too 
little. I will give you 3000. A fig for M. 
Duplessis! Iam Monsieur Louvier.’ So 
when I call on Thursday the house is 
sold. I reconciled myself easily enough 
to the loss of space for a larger dining- 
room; but though Valérie was then a 
child at a convent, I was sadly discon- 
certed by the thought that I could have 
no salle de bal ready for her when she 
came to reside with me. Well, I say to 
myself, patience; I owe M. Louvier a 
good turn ; my time to pay him off will 
come. It does come, and very soon. M. 
Louvier buys an estate near Paris — 
builds a superb villa. Close to his prop- 
erty is a rising forest ground for sale. 
He goes to the proprietor: says the pro- 
prietor to himself, ‘The great Louvier 
wants this,’ and adds 5000 louis to its 





market price. Louvier, like myseif, can’t 
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bear to be cheated egregiously. Louvier, window —her head drooping, her hands 
offers 2000 louis more than the man | clasped on her knees. Duplessis neared 
could fairly get, and leaves him till Sat-| her with tender stealthy steps, passed his 
urday toconsider. I hear of this — spec-| arm round her, and drew her head 
ulators hear of everything. On Friday) towards his bosom. “Child!” he mur- 








night I goto the man and I give him 
6000 louis, where he had asked 5000. 
Fancy Louvier’s face the next day! But 
there my revenge only begins,” contin- 
ued Duplessis, chuckling inwardly. “ My 
forest looks down. on the villa he is 
building. I only wait till his villa is built, 
in order to send to my architect and say, 
Build me a villa atieast twice as grand 
as M. Louvier’s, then clear away the for- 
est trees, so that every morning he may 
see my palace dwarfing into insignificance 
his own.” 

“Bravo!” cried Lemercier, clapping 
his hands. Lemercier had the spirit of 
party, and felt for Duplessis against 
Louvier much as in’ England Whig feels 
against Tory or vice versé. 

“Perhaps now,” resumed Duplessis 
more soberly,—‘“ perhaps now, M. le 
Marquis, you may understand why I hu- 
miliate you by no sense of obligation if I 
say that M. Louvier shall not be the Sei- 
gneur de Rochebriant if I can help it. 
Give me a line of introduction to your 
Breton lawyer and to Mademoiselle your 
aunt —let me have your letters early to- 
morrow. I will take the afternoon train. 
I know not how many days I may be ab- 
sent, but I shall not return till I have 
carefully examined the nature and con- 
ditions of your property. If I see my 
way to save your estate, and give a mau- 
vats guart d@heure to Louvier, so much 
the better for you, M. le Marquis; if I 
cannot, I will say frankly, ‘ Make the best 
terms you can with your creditor.’ ” 

“* Nothing can be more delicately gen- 
erous than the way you put it,” said 
Alain ; “but pardon me, if I say that the 
pleasantry with which you narrate your 
grudge against M. Louvier does not an- 
swer its purpose in diminishing my sense 
of obligation.” So, linking his arm in 
Lemercier’s, Alain made his bow and 
withdrew. 

When his guests had gone, Duplessis 
remained seated in meditation— appar- 
ently pleasant meditation, for he smiled 
while indulging it; he then passed 
through the reception-rooms to one at 
the far end, appropriated to Valérie as a 
boudoir or morning-room, adjoining her 
bed-chamber ; he knocked gently at the 
door, and, all remaining silent within, he 
opened it noiselessly and entered. Va- 
lérie was reclining on the sofa near the 





mured ; “my child! my only one!” 

At that soft loving voice, Valérie flung 
her arms round him, and wept aloud like 
an infant in trouble. He seated himself 
beside her, and wisely suffered her to 
weep on till her passion had exhausted 
itself; he then said, half fondly, half 
chidingly : ‘“‘ Have you forgotten our con- 
versation only three days ago? Have 
you forgotten that I then drew forth the 
secret of your heart? Have you forgot- 
ten what I promised you in return for 
confidence ? and a promise to you 

ave I ever yet broken?” 

“Father! father! I am so wretched, 
and so ashamed of myself for being 
wretched! Forgive me. No, I do not 
forget your promise ; but who can prom- 
ise to dispose of the heart of another ? 
and that heart will never be mine. But 
bear with. me a little, I shall soon re- 
cover.” 

“Valérie, when I made you the prom- 
ise you now think I cannot keep, I spoke 
only from that conviction of power to 
promote the happiness of a child which 
nature implants in the heart of parents ; 
and it may be also from the experience 
of my own strength of will, since that 
which I have willed I have always won. 
Now I speak on yet surer ground. Be- 
fore the year is out you shall be the be- 
loved wife of Alain de Rochebriant. Dry 
your tears and smile on me, Valérie. If 

ou will not see in me mother and father 

oth, I have double love for you, mother- 
less child of her who shared the poverty 
of my youth, and did not live to enjoy 
the wealth which I hold as a trust for 
that heir to mine all which she left me.” 

.As this man thus spoke you would 
scarcely have recognized in him the cold 
saturnine Duplessis, his countenance be- 
came so beautified by the one soft ae 
which care and contest, ambition an 
money-seeking, had left unaltered in his 
heart. Perhaps there is no country in 
which the love of parent and child, espe- 
cially of father and daughter, is so stron 
as it is in France; even in the most ari 
soil, among the avaricious, even among 
the profligate, it forces itself into flower. 
Other loves fade away: in the heart of 
the true Frenchman that parent love 
blooms to the last. 

Valérie felt the presence of that love 
as a divine protecting guardianship. She 
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sank on her knees and covered his hand 
with grateful kisses. 

“Do not torture yourself, my child, 
with jealous fears of the fair Italian. 
Her lot and Alain de Rochebriant’s can 
never unite ; and whatever you may think 
of their whispered converse, Alain’s heart, 
at this moment, is too filled with anxious 
troubles to leave one spot in it accessible 
even to a frivolous gallantry. It is for us 
to remove these troubles; and then, 
when he turns his eyes towards you, it 
will be with the gaze of one who beholds 
his happiness. You do not weep now, 
Valérie !” 





From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
LINKS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 


An observable singularity in the litera- 
ture of our Teutonic neighbours is the 
absence of any great middle period of 
mental activity. In contradistinction to 
the nations surrounding her, Germany 
can point to no such revivals as Italy and 
the Renaissance, France under Le Grand 
Monarque, and our own outburst of ge- 
nius under good Queen Bess and her im- 
mediate successors. The Augustan age 
in the literary annals of Germany may be 
placed between the dates 1770-1830, and 
therefore we may safely class it as in our 
own times. In this period shone Goethe, 
with his colossal genius, and Schiller, a 
hardlv less mighty yet a gentler spirit, 
with noble ideal characteristics. From 
the early pre-medizval times in which ap- 
peared the old epics of the Vibelungenlied 
and Gudrun,—a period of rugged and 
barbarous intellectuality, often soaring 
into nobility and grandeur, which came 
to a close in the middle of the fourteenth 
century,— German literary history exhib- 
its an arid waste, which is continued with- 
out interruption down to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. We wish not to 
imply by this statement an entire mental 
vacuum for so long a time, but the absence 
of any great literary constellation until 
the appearance of Lessing, the forerunner 
of a brilliant galaxy of genius and talent. 

A work now before us, Outlines of Ger- 
man Literature, by Messrs. Gostwick and 
Harrison, fully demonstrates our state- 
ment. Nowadays joint authorship has 
become the fashion ; being such, we pre- 
sume not to criticise the advisability of 
the movement. At all events, in the 
present instance, the two individuals have 
rolled their thoughts into one in fhe most 
creditable manner, and the reader need 
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apprehend no jarring of his sensitive 
nerves by the clash of unequal styles, the 
dovetailing being most successful. The 
book is carefully written, excellently ar- 
ranged, and well indexed. It commences 
with a necessarily brief, but concise and 
practical, essay on the origin of the Ger- 
man tongue, and then grapples with the 
grand old national legends, the Vibelun- 
genlied and Gudrun. 

Of the WVibelungenlied it may be said, 
that, though its concluding scenes are ex- 
tremely savage, and lie beyond the pale 
of our sympathies, the old epic develops 
two motives that command admiration. 
The first is the long-enduring love of 
Kriemhild. In Siegfried she had known 
a hero, who, possessing supernatural 
power in addition to his personal beauty 
and his steadfast kindness, seemed to her 
of more value than a whole host of mere 
warriors like Hagen and Volker. For his 
sake she mourned long years in solitude ; 
to avenge his death she married an alien 
king, and sacrificed her nearest relatives. 
Such power and endurance of will com- 
mand admiration, even while we deplore 
their devotion to no higher purpose than 
that of revenge. The other noble motive 
that controls all the chief events of the 
narrative is that of loyalty unconquerable. 
Not to gratify any personal spite, not to 
gain any selfish advantage, did Hagen 
slay Siegfried; but to avenge a wrong 
believed to have been inflicted on the 
queen. In good faith, and all bound 
together as one man by the principle of 
mutual loyalty, the Burgundians go into 
the lands of the Huns ; they go because 
they must, though they have gloomy fore- 
bodings of the result. However errone- 
ous in the purposes to which it may be 
devoted, the power that binds men to- 
gether so deeply and closely, and makes 
them all one in facing an enemy, will be 
both honoured and formidable as long as 
the world endures. Kriemhild wishes to 
slay one man, Hagen; but he is one of a 
stern union of heroes, and if he must die, 
the king and all the chief warriors of 
ana, I must die with him. That is 
the thought that lifts into the realm of 
high tragedy some passages even of the 
terrible closing scenes of the Vibelungen- 
lied. They describe a fearful slaughter, 
attended with hardly a trace of any per- 
sonal hatred. The heroes fight like lions, 
but wail like women or children over the 
slain. 

The occurrence of the Crusades, and 
the universal spread of chivalry through- 
out Christendom, did much in softening 
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the primitive roughness of the Teutonic 
hero. The respect and deference due to 
women inculcated by the chivalric idea, 
although (pepe merely an artificial 
polish, still had a purifying and elevating 
effect. 

The life of a minnesinger, or German 
troubadour, of the thirteenth century, 
seems now so unreal that we can hardly 
imagine it as ever existing anywhere, 
save on the stage of the Opera. A mod- 
ern poet, writing in his lonely study lyric 
poems of which he never sings one 
stanza, and sending out copies of them 
to be read mostly in solitude and silence 
—this seems real and rational. We can 
respect both the poet and his readers. 
But the medieval singer, trained to arms, 
yet devoting himself, in the prime of life, 
to the study of versification, “ wandering 
on from court to court,” and there, in the 
a of ladies and knights, singing 

is own songs to tunes of his own com- 
posing, accompanying himself, moreover, 
on a large inelegant kind of fiddle with 
only three strings — this is a picture too 
fantastic to be taken for a portrait. The 
minstrel-knight, riding along with a stu- 
dious melancholy face, and humming 
over his own newly-composed tune — 
calling on woods, streams, and birds to 
sympathize with his sorrow, while he 
complains of the unkindness of an elect- 
ed lady, to whom he has never spoken a 
word —this is a caricature that seems to 
have been invented by Cervantes ; but it 
was once a living reality, however incred- 
ible it may now seem. The minnesinger 
was, at first, an imitator of the French 
troubadour, and the travelling ballad- 
singer represented the French jongleur. 
Their songs and recitations were media- 
val substitutes for such intellectual ex- 
citements as are now supplied by our 
newspapers and our prolific literature of 
fiction, our theatres, and our concerts of 
highly-developed music. om 

Whilst the knight-errant fed his im- 
agination with sonnets to his mistress’s 
eyebrows, and interminable allegorical 
rhapsodies upon the mysteries of the ten- 
der passion, the boor found recreation 
and consolation in turning all things into 
ridicule. From the sublime to the ludi- 
crous, tis but a step. Thus springs up 
the medizval satire, gross but pungent. 

Mockery of all the pretensions of supe- 
rior station, or learning, or piety, could 
now give a zest to the dullest story. 
Such satire was sometimes fairly directed 
against pride, hypocrisy, and pedantry ; 
but its success must be mainly ascribed 





to the fact that it appealed to the com- 
mon and powerful motives of egotism and 
envy. It was a levelling down that de- 
lighted the vulgar. So, in Salomon and 
Morolf —a tale reproduced in the four- 
teenth century from a Latin original — 
the writer tells, with glee, how a coarse 
and abusive boor, Morolf, made a fool of 
Salomon. The king, to whom all wis- 
dom was,given, was so unwise as to 
hold a long controversy with the fool. 
They differed especially in their respec- 
tive estimates of the virtues of women. 
“Out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” says Morolf. “You 
are always thinking of your wives and 
concubines, and therefore you are so 
eloquent in their praise.” Salomon now 
recites his own fine chapter from the 
book of Proverbs in praise of a virtuous 
wife; but Morolf declares that it is a 
mere fancy sketch, and utters, as a con- 
trast, a series of coarse and _ indiscrimi- 
nate libels on women. He reminds the 
king that, at the creation, God looked on 
all the works that he had made, and saw 
that they were good; but that after 
woman was made, the earth was cursed. 
At this juncture, Nathan the prophet in- 
terposes, and prudently advises King 
Salomon to cease from further argument 
with Morolf. The king replies by quot- 
ing one of his own proverbs. ‘“ Answer 
a fool according to his foliy,” and then 
prosecutes the argument. At last, 
fatigued by the boor’s impudence and 
pertinacity, he declines to go on with the 
discussion, and Morolf of course claims 
the victory. But an insurrection of the 
king’s wives and concubines follows, and 
in obedience to their demand the fool is 
condemned to be hanged. In recogni- 
tion of some alleviations of royal ennui 
afforded by Morolf’s broad humour, the 
king gives him the privilege of selecting 
the tree on which he will be suspended. 
Accordingly the executioners lead the 
foot through the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
to the Mount of Olives, all the way down 
to the Dead Sea, and into Arabia; but 
nowhere can he find a suitable tree on 
which to be hanged. The result is, that 
the king pardons Morolf, who thus by 
his folly triumphs over the wisdom of 
Salomon, and secures for himself a place 
in medizval comic literature. 

The chef-d’ceuvre and culmination of 
medizval satire is found in Reynard the 
Fox. Directed principally against the 
hypocrisy and abuses of the clergy, the 
satire is biting, but relieved by” true 
sparkles of humour. 


} 
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The story, found in the German ver- 
sion of the twelfth century and noticed at 
length in the “ Outlines,” is greatly ex- 
tended and improved — Reynke de Vos, 
printed at Lubeck in 1498—and with 
some probability ascribed to Herman 
Barkhusen, a printer at Rostock. Inone 
point of view, the versifier of this Low 
German story of Reynard may be de- 
scribed as the best writer of his time; 
for he does not fall into the dull didactic 
style of writers who can do nothing bet- 
ter than compile maxims. He tells the 


story well, though with a greater fullness | 


of detail than is necessary, and he does 
not stop to insert sermons. Without 
doubt he intended some parts of the tale 
to have a satirical application ; but he 
does not interrupt the narrative to intrude 
his own reflections on his readers. One 
of the best passages of the story is that 
which describes the fox in his most des- 
perate circumstances, condemned to 
death, forsaken by all his friends, and led 
to the gillows. Nothing can be more rea- 
sonable than his last request. If he has 
not lived well, he wishes to die in an edify- 
ing manner, and therefore begs he may be 
allowed to make a public confession and 
to warn transgressors. The king grants 
this request ; Reynard mounts the scaf- 
fold, and thus confesses his sins: 


“T see not one in all this throng 

To whom I have not done some wrong ; 
. And now, upon the scaffold here, 

I wish to make my conscience clear; 

I will not e’en one sin conceal. 

When but a cub I learned to steal; 
How well I recollect the day 

When first I saw young lambs at play, 
And carried off my earliest prey! 

From little crimes I passed to great ; 
The wolf soon chose me as his mate ; 
Our compact —so he said — was fated, 
Because our families were related. 

I cannot tell our murders all, 

He killed the great and I the small ; 
But this, with death so near, I'll say, 
He never gave me half the prey. 

If ever we had killed a calf, 

Poor Reynard never had the half ; 
Wolf and his wife, with hunger keen, 
Too often left the bones quite clean ; 
And even if we had killed an ox, 

There was but little for the fox. 

Yet hunger I have never known ; 

I had a pantry of my own, 

Of treasure such a plenteous store, 
’Twould serve me for my life and more.” 
“A treasure! Ah! What!” said the king. 
“ Where is it ?”” —“’Twas a wicked thing ; 
’Twas stolen,” said the fox; “and yet 
That sin I never shall regret. 
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There was a plot — with death so near, 
T’'ll tell it all; for now ’tis clear 

That, to bring foes to tribulation, 

I’ve never risked my soul’s salvation. 
There was a plot against the throne, 
And, with the deepest shame, I’ll own, 
Of all the traitors, that the first 

Was my own father and the worst ; 
Out of his treasure he would pay 

The villains hired the king to slay; 
And when I stole it, loss of pelf 

So vexed him that he hanged himself.” 


These dark insinuations serve their 
purpose ; the queen, of course, longs to 
know all about that treasure, and to pos- 
sess it; while the king wishes to have 
full information of the plot against his 
own life. Accordingly Reynard is re- 
prieved, and, in meek triumph over his 
foes, comes down from the scaffold. 
Then follows another long series of im- 
positions, slanders, and falsehoods, all 
associated with admirable self-possession 
and audacity, and mostly successful. As 
an ill-used subject, Reynard first gains 
royal sympathy, and then becomes emi- 
nently pious. Though he has well de- 
fended himself from the charges pre- 
ferred against him by his foes — the wolf, 
the bear, and others—his conscience 
has become so tender that he must go to 
Rome to receive, at headquarters, abso- 
lution for the peccadillos of his youth. 
On his return from this pilgrimage he is 
revered as a saint, and as a reward for all 


jhis cunning is elevated to the rank of 


Lord High Chancellor and Privy Seal of 
the realm governed by King Nobel. 

The ensuing examples of humorous an- 
ecdote, culled from an almost inexhausti- 
ble collection, will give a fair idea of the 
taste of the people in common. 

The parson of Kellenberg sells bad 
wine at a high price, and attracts cus- 
tomers by announcing that, on a certain 
day, he well take a flight from the top of 
the steeple. The peasantry are collected 
in great numbers to witness the feat. It 
is a hot day, and as the pastor keeps his 
flock long waiting, while he is trimming 
his pinions, they are glad to drink his 
sour wine and to pay forit. At last he 
asks if any one present can give evidence 
of such a flight having been safely made, 
and when they say “ No,” he tells them 
he will not attempt it. 

In another popular tale, the parish 
priest is described as so fatuous that he 
cannot remember the order of the days 
of the week. To help his memory, he 
makes, on every week-day, one birch- 
broom, and, by placing his six brooms in 
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a row and frequently counting them, he 
knows when Sunday comes, and prepares 
to read mass. A wag steals away the 
broom that should mark Saturday, and 
on Sunday morning the priest is found 
making another broom instead of going 
to church. 

In another story we are introduced to 
a priest whose morals are bad, though he 
is a good preacher. He is grieved to 
find that his flock obstinately follow his 
example rather than his advice, and thus 
exposes their error. On a certain day, 
after long wet weather, he leads a proces- 
sion ohrough the village, and walks reso- 
lutely through the deepest mire he can 
find. The people refuse to tread in his 
footsteps. “That is right,” says the 
priest ; “attend in future to what I say 
in my sermons, and never mind what I 
do.” 

A bad wife, who had been brought be- 
fore the magistrates, was at last sen- 
tenced to stand in the pillory; her hus- 
band begged that he might be allowed to 
suffer the punishment instead of his 
wife, and his request was granted when 
he had bribed the magistrate. He stood 
in the pillory for some hours, and en- 
dured all the disgrace the woman had 
merited. Some short time afterwards, 
when his wife had returned to her evil 
ways, and he found it impossible to live 
in peace with her, he reproached her, and 
told her how often she had brought dis- 
grace on his household. “It may be all 
true,” said the wife, when several of her 
sins had been named, “but I can say at 
least one good thing for myself —I have 
never stood in the pillory !” 

A furrier gave Master Eulenspie- 
gel orders to make some fur-coats of 
wolves’-skins, and, for the sake of brevity, 
calls them “wolves.” The honest jour- 
neyman therefore stuffs the hides with 
hay, and sends them back as preserved 
specimens of the species Canis lupus. 
When the furrier refuses to pay for those 
curiosities, Eulenspiegel complains as an 
ill-used working-man, and at* the same 
time gives his master a lesson on the cor- 
rect use of language. “If you wanted 
fur-coats made from the skins of wolves,” 
says Eulenspiegel, “ why did not you tell 
me so plainly ?” 

From the specimens given it may be de- 
duced that the nation possessed humour 
and appreciation, and was only awaiting 
genius to add its contribution to the 
temple of immortality. 

With the great revival of modern times 
Germany has poured forth a flood of 
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poetry and prose of the highest quality. 
As we would wish to conclude with a few 
remarks upon one of the greatest authors, 
we choose the poet Schiller. 

Schiller’s endeavour to avoid all that is 
common and mean led him to the oppo- 
site extreme of ideal abstraction. His 
views of human life were lofty, but not 
comprehensive. If he did not despise, 
he neglected to study many common 
lowly realities. His poetry is therefore 
the antithesis of such poetry as was 
written by our English realist, George 
Crabbe. “ Nature’s sternest painter” 
could look on life with a poet’s eye, as 
his story of “The Lover’s Journey ” 
might prove ; but he would not describe 
either an Arcadia or a Utopia as possible 
in a world like this. As he travelled 
through life, he stayed to look into work- 
houses, prisons, and “the huts where 
poor men lie ;” and he became so inter- 
ested in his duties as an inspector of mis- 
eries, that he forgot all about Utopia. 
His poor people hardly ever look up to 
heaven. Crabbe lived in the present, 
and looked around on the objects — the 
hard facts — presented by every-day life ; 
Schiller looked around him, but more 
frequently upwards and onwards, as we 
see him in one of his portraits. He de- 
spised,.or he defied, low realities, and 
boldly uttered his belief that, after all the 
failures of which history is the record, 
men shall enjoy, first moral, then political 
and social freedom. The poet who will 
pass through all Crabbe’s realism and ar- 
rive at Schiller’s idealism will be a new 
phenomenon in literature. 

Poetry — accepting the word in its 
widest meaning — has long been, and 
still remains, a friend to the national 
union and to the social life of the Ger- 
man people. Their successful “ Schiller 
Festival” in 1859 might be referred to as 
a proof of what is here stated. Their 
highest characteristics are represented in 
the esthetic, didactic, and imaginative 
writings of their poet Schiller ; and they 
will hardly be gainers by a sacrifice of 
his idealism to anything that may be 
called realism. But no such sacrifice can 
be reasonably demanded ; for the contro+ 
versy supposed to exist between the real 
and the ideal is —like some other dispu- 
tations that now make a great noise in 
the world — mostly imaginary or wilful. 
It was Schiller’s aim—especially in the 
closing years of his short life —to make 
poetry itself, indirectly but truly, practi- 
cal; and this is one of the reasons that 
may justify the prominence the authors 
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have given to his name in these “ Out- 
lines.” It is pleasant, in our days of 
minute analysis and tiresome contro- 
versy, to pay homage to the memory of a 
great and conciliatory writer, and, at the 
same time, to know that our judgment 
may be confirmed by the sentiments of a 
royal author, whose memory will long 
serve to strengthen the union of Great 
Britain with Germany : 


To SCHILLER. 
As manifold as life, the poet’s art 
May charm the fancy, or may cheer the heart ; 
May with pure wisdom blend, or may control 
With glowing thoughts and words the listen- 
er’s soul. 
All powers, high genius, were in thee com- 
bined, 
To stir the soul— to edueate the mind. 


The elegiac German verses of which the 
above is an abridged translation were 
dedicated to the memory of Schiller, the 
ideal poet, by one who will ever be re- 
membered as the ideal prince — Albert, 
the late Prince Consort of England, 
whose name connects itself naturally 
with any work that has for its aim the 
promotion of a union of the English with 
the German nation. 


From The Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 


A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,” 
(THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” ‘SQUIRE ARDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MRS. FREDERICK. 


THE evening of the day on which the 
above incidents occurred was that of a 
periodical banquet, feared and _staved off 
as long as possible by all the Eastwoods. 
Since the time of Frederick’s marriage it 
had been considered necessary that he 
and his wife should be invited to dinner 
formally from time to time in order that 
it might be visible to the world and “ Mrs. 
Frederick’s family ” that full honour was 
done to her. Nelly and Mrs. Eastwood 
had made a great effort to adopt Amanda, 
if not into their hearts, at least into their 
society, after the terrible event was actu- 
ally accomplished which made her their 
daughter and sister. But I need not say 
that this was a very hopeless attempt, 
and that as familiar companionship grad- 
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ually failed between people who resembled 
each other so little, the periodical dinner 
gradually gained importance as the only 
practicable way of keeping up “a proper 
intercourse.” Mrs. Frederick had come 
to London with very great ideas. She 
had hoped for nothing less than an entry 
into the fashionable world, and all the 
glory of associating with lords and ladies. 
The visits she received from the ladies 
of Mrs. Eastwood’s circle disgusted and 
disappointed her. What! Marry and 
come to London for no better purpose 
than to be visited by ladies from the sub- 
urbs, who lived there always — ladies 
with no better title than Mrs.; some of 
them, like Mrs. Eastwood herself, paying 
their visits in flys, or in the plainest of 
little broughams, no better than a fly. 
Visions of splendid vehicles, with em- 
broidered hammercloths and celestial 
flunkeys, had entranced Amanda’s imagi- 
nation. The Eastwoods were county- 
people at Sterborne —they were a baro- 
net’s family — magnates In the neighbour- 
hood ; | the beauty had no means of 
realizing that a country baronet is no 
great personage in London, much less a 
country baronet’s cousin. The disap- 
pointment was bitter, and she was not the 
woman to conceal it. Gradually, how- 
ever, she fell into a kind of society, or to 
use her own words, formed a circle, which 
pleased her well enough. This consisted 
chiefly of the men who had been her 
father’s visitors in former days, several of 
whom had handles to their names. They 
were not as a general rule much credit to 
know, but they suited Amanda better 
than the Mrs. Everards, and other hum- 
drum persons, who had welcomed her 
first to her new position. When she had 
yawned through one or two dinner parties 
painfully got up for Mrs. Eastwood’s 
sake, to make the best of a bad business, 
by the society which frequented the 
Elms, Amanda had declared her deter- 
mination to have nothing more to do with 
“Frederick’s old-fashioned set.” They 
were not much in sympathy with her, to 
tell the truth ; and dinners at Richmond, 
with Lord Hunterston and his kind in at- 
tendance, were a great deal more to her 
liking. Amanda held, in fact, the opin- 
ion which poor little Innocent had ex- 
pressed innocently as a reflection of the 
sentiments of her father. She disliked 
women. They were all jealous of her 
beauty she believed; they were her 
critics or her rivals — never her friends ; 
spite was their chief characteristic ; envy 
their main sentiment. The men of 
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Amanda’s set were of her opinion —so 
are a great many clever persons, it must 
be allowed — at least, in books. There- 
fore it is not to be supposed that Amanda 
looked forward with more distinct gratifi- 
cation than that felt by the ladies at the 
Elms to her periodical dinner. She put 
on her handsomest dresses and her finest 
talk to dazzle them, and she made it a 
subject for her peculiar wit for some time 
before and after. 

“T am going to dine with my ald 
mother-in-law,” she would say to the 
young men, few in number at this season 
of the year, who filled her little drawing- 
room in the afternoon. “Such a set of 
old guys she has about her, to be sure. 
Why she should insist upon having me, 
I can’t imagine, for she hates me, of 
course. But duty before everything. I 
shall have to go.” 

“Why should you have to go?” said 
one. “ And by Jove, I’ll come to-morrow 
to hear all about it!” said another. The 
lively sympathy of this chorus did Mrs. 
Frederick good. 

“Oh, you shall hear the whole ac- 
count,” she said. “It’s like Noah’s Ark. 
There is the regular clergyman, and some 
old fogies of lawyers, and a horrible man 
called John. Vane e 

“Oh, come, Mrs. Eastwood, John 
I know 


Vane’s no end of a good fellow. 
him as well as I know myself,” said one 
of the interlocutors. 

“That may be —but he ain’t a good 


fellow at the Elms. The Elms! only 
fancy. Doesn’t it sound like Hampstead 
Heath? He is related to the mad girl I 
told you of —and he’s after my prim lit- 
tle puss of a sister-in-law, in a quiet pe 4 : 
for she is engaged, if you please, and oh ! 
does give herself such airs on the strength 
of it. Butthe women! You should see 
the women! In old silks and satins that 
belonged to their grandmothers, with 
turbans and I donit know what —all look- 
ing as if they could eat me.” 

“ That, of course,” said one of Aman- 
da’s court, with a laugh. 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs. Frederick, 
giggling slightly in response ; “and to 
hear them lay down the law! what one 
should do, and what one should not do. 
And, then, mamma-in-law herself! But 
there are some things too dreadful to be 
talked about. Mothers-in-law are one of 
these things. Tell me about Hurlingham, 
or something pleasant. If I go on think- 
ing of what’s before me, I shall die!” 

Thus it will be seen the dispositions of 
Mrs. Frederick were little likely to pro- 
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mote harmony. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Eastwood and Nelly had their private 
conference, which was not much more 
hopeful. 

“Try to avoid unpleasant subjects,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood. “Talk of Brighton, 
and that sort of thing, Nelly. Or stay, as 
they have been abroad for their holiday, 
get her to talk about Switzerland. That 
must be a safe subject. She will think it 
is fine to talk about Switzerland, as she 
was never there before ; and keep her off 
her: grievances, if possible. Frederick 
looks so black when she begins; poor 
Frederick, how he is changed ! ” 

Nelly made no response on this point, 
for she was not so deeply convinced as 
was her mother that Frederick had been 
a great deal “nicer” before he was mar- 
ried. This is, 1 am sorry to say, a very 
common opinion among a man’s female 
relations. But Nelly had not been so 
much deluded about the “niceness” of 
her brother in his previous state as many 
sisters happily are. She maintained a 
prudent silence,so far as Frederick was 
concerned. 

“ If I try to keep her off her grievances, 
you must try to keep her off Innocent, 
Mamma,” said Nelly, and this was the 
bargain with which they concluded. I 
am not sure that Mrs. Eastwood was 
quite right in her selection of guests to 
meet Mrs. Frederick. Had she invited 
Sir Alexis, that imposing person might 
have kept her in order; but what did 
Amanda care for Sir Timothy Doul, who 
had been Governor of Barbadoes, or 
for Mr. Parchemin, though he was a 
great lawyer ?—any more than she would 
have done for great poets and such peo- 
ple, in distinction to the really great, the 
dukes and countesses for whom her soul 
longed. Sir Timothy and Lady Doul 
were the only strangers present on this 
occasion, for, as the reader is aware, Mr. 
Parchemin was one of Mrs. Fastwood’s 
councillors. Ernest Molyneux had failed 
at the last moment, and had been hur- 
riedly replaced by Mr. Vane, who was 
always ready to doa kind action, and who 
of late had been a great deal about the 
Elms. Molyneux objected much to meet 
Mrs. Frederick. Vane objected to noth- 
ing. Perhaps the difference lay in the 
fact that one of the men had attained all 
he wanted, and was no longer anxious 
about Nelly’s favour, but considered it 
her duty to please him; whereas the 
other, foreseeing the possibility of a ca- 
tastrophe, felt himself (though despairing- 
ly) on his promotion, and deemed it wise 
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to be on the spot, in order that if any- 
thing offered he might have full advant- 
age of the chance. This, I fear, was Mr. 
Vane’s reason for keeping so much in 
the foreground. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the use he was at the Elms. He 
was never out of temper, and Ernest was 
very often out of temper. He was satis- 
fied with all the arrangements made by 
the ladies, and Ernest found fault con- 
tinually. Nelly, with a guilty sense of 
treachery in her mind, had felt herself 
turn to the man who was ‘‘a connection ” 
for rest and sympathy, when she could 
not turn to her lover. This was a very 
terrible state of affairs, but no one was 
quite conscious how far it had gone. 
Mrs. ‘Frederick made her appearance 
in a dress of pink silk, with a train almost 
a yard long. Her beautiful shoulders 
were bare, and her arms. Her hair was 
dressed in the most elaborate way which 
an excited hairdresser could devise: a 
soft little curling fringe of it half covered 
her low but white forehead, and great 
golden billows rose above, increasing at 
once her height and the size of her head. 
All the glow of colour, all the roundness 
of outline, all the flush of physical beauty 
which had maddened Frederick, remained 
undimmed and undiminished ; but Fred- 
erick stalked in behind her like a black 
shadow, gloomy, disappointed, dismal, 
more like Charles I. than ever. Wher- 
ever he went, all the ladies were sorry for 
Frederick. Poor fellow, he had made a 
mistake in his marriage, and how he felt 
it! He writhed when his Amanda began 
to talk fine, and to display her knowledge 
of great people. He looked at her mo- 
rosely whenever she opened her lips, 
and followed her into the room with a 
gloom upon his countenance which here 
he did not think it necessary to conceal. 
His mother at least had forgiven all the 
faults that Frederick had ever committed 
against her, in consideration of his pres- 
ent sufferings. The fact that he was dis- 
contented with the toy for which he had 
paid so dear (and for which, alas! Mrs. 
Eastwood, too, was paying dear), seemed 
to cover all his previous sins. Had he 
put a better face upon it, and endured 
cheerfully the doom which he had 
brought upon himself, his mother, and 
womankind in general, would have 
thought less well of him; they would 
have concluded that he was happy, and 
would have despised him; but they were 
sorry for him now, and elevated him to 
the rank of a martyr, in consideration of 
his gloom and disgust. Nelly was al- 
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most the only rebel against this univer- 
sal tenderness. 

“He married to please himself,” said 
Nelly ; “ he ought to make the best of it 
now, and not the worst. It is mean of 
him to pose in this gloomy way. I should 
like to shake him,” cried the impetuous 

irl. 
on Nelly, don’t be so hard-hearted,” her - 
mother would say, with piteous looks. 

Thus Frederick was generally success- 
ful in his gloom —at least among the 
feminine half of society. He came in 
behind Amanda’s train, which he iooked 
at with disgust, as it curled about his 
foot. Nevertheless, he was pleased to 
see that his gorgeous wife made an im- 
pression on the old fogies who sat by his 
mother’s side — Sir Timothy and Lady 
Doul. 

“T am pretty well, thank you,” said 
Amanda, “as well‘as it is possible to be 
in London at this time of the year ; when 
all one’s friends are gone, and when the 
place is full of outlandish country-looking 
people, or strange fishes from abroad, 
it is such a bore to stayin London. You 
don’t feel it out here in the suburbs 
—you have your little society of your 
own, which pays no-attention to the 
—. Iam sure I wish F was as well 
re 9 

“ Dear me,” said old Lady Doul with 
the admiration and wonder of ignorance. 
“I think London is always so exciting. 
I could not bear too much of it. Sir 
Timothy and I were just saying what a 
racket it was. To be sure we are living 
in Half-Moon Street, in the centre of 
everything,” the old lady added with sim- 
ple pride. Her cap had been made in 
Barbadoes, and so had her gown; she 
had not been “in town” for more than 
twenty years. 

Amanda gave her a stare in passing. 
She was never civil to women. 

“I should think you would find the 
desert lively if you find Half-Moon Street 
exciting,” she said. “Give me a nice 
country house choke full of people, with 
luncheons at the cover-side, and dances 
in the evening, and all sorts of fun going 
on. But when one marries a poor clerk 
in a public office, one has to put up with 
many things,” she went on, turning to 
old Sir Timothy, who, startled and em- 
barrassed, did not know what to reply. 

“Oh, ah, oh, of course,” said the old 
man ; “very good—very good. Every- 
body suffers from a penurious govern- 
ment. I assure you, my dear young lady, 
the fine young fellows one meets out in 
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the world — attachés, and such like — wast- 
ing their time, as I always tell them, upon 
twopence-halfpenny a year. Why, i had 
a secretary once, a young man of excel- 
lent family ——” 

“ But I hope you did not allow him to 
marry,” said Amanda. “It is — 
upon the wives that the hardship falls. 
If you saw the little hole of a place we 
have to live in — and back to London in 
October — only fancy! I wonder what 
we are supposed to be made of. The 
men are much better off with their clubs, 
and that sort of thing. They know at 
least all that is going on; they hear the 
gossip, and see every stray creature 
there is to see; but as for us, poor 
ladies ——” 

“ Tell me how far you went in Switzer- 
land, Amanda,” said Nelly. “You must 
have enjoyed that. We have only been 
once among the mountains; but what a 
pleasure it was!—did you go to——? 
But I remember Frederick wrote you had 
changed your minds ——” 

Nelly spoke with the artificiality of a 
made-up digression, and Sir Timothy 
thought her but a poor little shadowy 
thing by the side of her beautiful sister- 
in-law. ° 

“ Oh, I never go into. raptures I don’t 
feel,” said Amanda. “I don’t care two- 
pence for Switzerland; I hate moun- 
tains ; I would rather go to Margate any 
day —that is, if nothing better were to 
be had,” she added, remembering that 
Margate was hardly consistent with the 
splendour of her pretensions — “ Don’t 
ask me about places, as if I was a guide 
book. I like people, and talk, and to see 
new faces, and the play, and all that’s go- 
ing on.” 

“Very pleasant,” said Sir Timothy, 
“and very good taste, and I quite agree 
with you. I have promised Lady Doul 
and myself the pleasure of the play to- 
morrow.” 

“The play — to-morrow !” cried Aman- 
da, putting out her hand with an air of 
horror—“ The play! At this time of 
_ the year? You must be out of your 
senses 

Here Brownlow made his appearance 
at the door, and the party went in to 
dinner. ; 

“ You did not tell us that Mrs. Fred- 
erick’was a beauty,” said Sir Timothy in 
Mrs. Eastwood’s ear, “and so complete- 
ly one of the deau monde. You said Ars. 





Frederick surely? Not a title? Ah, 
now you set my mind at rest. I was 
rather afraid to hazard a name. Allow 
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me to congratulate you on such a charm- 
ing daughter-in-law.” 

“Yes—she is very handsome,” said 
poor Mrs. Eastwood. 

“Handsome! A divinity, my dear 
madam, quite a divinity!” cried the old 
/man. For half the dinner through Mrs. 
Eastwood was silent, wondering whether 
her old acquaintance had become imbe- 
cile in the climate of Barbadoes; or 
if he was venturing to joke at Mrs. 
Frederick’s expense. It was difficult to 
solve this question, for old Sir Timothy 
set up a lively flirtation with the beauty, 
who was placed at her mother-in-law’s 
other hand. All through the course of 
dinner, during which banquet Mrs. East- 
wood lost much of her accustomed good- 
humoured ease, the old man went on. 
Was he drawing out Amanda’s folly; or 
was he dazzled by her beauty with the 
usual incomprehensible weakness of men ? 
Mr. Vane, who sat between Mrs. East- 
wood and Amanda, added this to his 
many attractions, that he was not daz- 
zled by her; and he, too, was somewhat 
silent, finding little to say in the cross- 
fire which the others kept up. As for 
Frederick, he sat gloomy and grand at 
the foot of the table between Lady Doul 
and his sister, and was not conversa- 
tional. Lady Doul had a pleasant little 
chattering tongue, and told him she re- 
membered him as a baby, and congratu- 
lated him on his beautiful wife. 

“ Mrs. Frederick seems to have been a 
| great deal in society,” the old lady said, 
with a keen glance at him, which belied 
the simplicity of her question. And 
Frederick, with the consciousness of 
Nelly’s eye upon him did not know how 
to respond. 

“Oh, ah,” he said, giving tacit assent, 
and wondering all the time what she was 
‘really thinking, and why that muff, Moly- 
'neux, was not there. If it was a mere 
quarrel between Nelly and her lover,-or 
'even if Molyneux had declared off, Fred- 
erick would not have disturbed himself 
‘much on the subject ; but he could not 
| but recollect that Molyneux had been ab- 
|sent the last time he and his wife had 
‘dined at the Elms. If he were to behave 
badly to Nelly it would be bad no doubt ; 
|but to give himself airs with Frederick 
was a still more dreadful offence. ‘“ Con- 





found his impudence,” he muttered be- 
tween his teeth. 

As for the other members of the party, 
| Innocent was very passive, and Mr. Par- 
chemin, with his spectacles pushed back 
upon his forehead, ate his dinner with 
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serious devotion, and troubled himself 


about nothing which might be going on. . 


After dinner, the ladies, being so few 
in number, made a little group in the 
drawing-room round Mrs. Eastwood’s 
chair. 
tracted Amanda’s attention. 

“What a great girl she is growing — 
almost grown up,” she said. “ What 
do you intend to do with her ?” 

Innocent was leaning against the back 
of Mrs. Eastwood’s chair. Her attention 
was directed quite otherwise, or rather, 
she was attending to nothing, gazing 
across the room vacantly with her eyes 
fixed on the door. Whether this was 
mere chance, or whether it was the lin- 
gering remains of the old adoration for 
Frederick, Nelly, who was watching her 
very closely, could not tell. The girl was 
not attending — but she woke up and 
stirred slightly at this allusion to herself. 

“What am I going to do with her?” 
asked Mrs. Eastwood, in dismay. 

“Yes —I mean do you intend to send 
her out as a governess, or anything of 
that sort?” said Amanda, plucking a 
flower to pieces which she had taken 
from the dinner table. It was bad enough 
to abstract the flower from the bouquet 
which Nelly had arranged very carefully ; 
but, having abstracted it, to pull it to 
pieces, throwing the petals on the floor, 
was almost more than human patience, 
personified in Nelly Eastwood, could 
bear. 

“Now she has grown up,” continued 
the beauty, “I suppose you mean her to 
be of some use. You can’t keep her 
always in idleness to the injury of your 
own children ig 

“We must not talk about the questions 
you don’t fully understand,” cried Mrs. 
Eastwood, with flushed cheeks. “ Inno- 
cent, my love, go and fetch a cushion for 
Lady Doul. And perhaps Mrs. Frederick 
will give us a little music, Nelly, if you 
have anything new to tempt her.” 

“Oh, I never play till the gentlemen 
come in,” said Amanda, “but I don’t see 
why you should take me up so sharp about 
Innocent. Now you’ve given her her 
education she ought to be made to do 
something. Ill look out for a compan- 
ion’s place if you like among my friends. 
Why shouldn’t I understand? it’s easy 
enough ; and I am sure all your children 
have a right to interfere. Why should a 
girl that is only your half-niece take the 
yread out of their mouths ? Ask any one 
if lamnotright. Every penny you spend 
on her will be so much less for your own.” 





It was then that Innocent at-|}in 
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“ We need not trouble Lady Doul with 
our family concerns,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
with a tremendous effort to keep her tem- 
per; and she addressed a question to the 
old lady, upon which Amanda again broke 


“Oh, I assure you Frederick and I 
often talk it over; he thinks as I do. If 
she couldn’t be a governess she might be 
acompanion. It would be quite easy ; I, 
myself ——” 

“Come and look at something I have 
got here,” cried Nelly, at the table, send- 
ing meaning looks at her mother. 

“‘ Leave me alone, Nelly. I thinkit’s my 
duty to speak. As the wife of the eldest 
son I have a right to interfere ; the East- 
woods are not so rich that the little they 
have should be spent on strangers.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Frederick,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood with a forced smile, while old 
Lady Doul hurried to the other end of 
the room to speak to Nelly; “I have 
been used to manage my own affairs with- 
out reference either to my sons or my 
son’s wife.” 

“ And so much the worse for you,” 
cried Amanda, with flushed cheeks. 
“ What can you know about business ? — 
women never do—you ought to take 
sensible advice ; you ought to consider 
your own children, and not a lot of hang- 
ers-on ; you ought not just to take your 
own way, without ever thinking of us, 
starving our children for a pack of poor 
relations. Oh, I know what I am saying, 
and I ain’t to be put down by looks. I’m 
one of the family; and a poor enough 
thing for me, too, with my looks and my 
expectations ; but to see a great beggar 
girl eating all up with her useless ways 
— what ought to come to us and our chil- 
dren. I cannot put up with it. I wé// 
say what I’ve got to say.” 

“What is the matter, Amanda ?” said 
Frederick behind her. He had heard the 
raised tone of his wife’s voice, and had 
rushed in, in dismay. He found his 
mother risen from her chair, indignant, 
and burning with suppressed anger, and 
his wife standing before her, aiding her 
words by gestures, her white arm raised, 
her cheeks deeply flushed, her breath 
coming quick, and her eyes flashing red 
fire. He put his hand on her arm. 
“ Come and sit down here on the sofa; 
the other men are just coming in. For 
Heaven’s sake, Amanda, compose your- 
self. Do you want to be ill again? do 
you want to make a scene?” 

“I don’t care twopence for making a 
scene. I want to have it out now it’s 
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been started,” cried Amanda. “I say that 
great girl oughtn’t to be kept up in idle- 
ness and luxury. She ought to be sent 
out into the world to make her living. 
Ain’t we the natural heirs, and haven’t 
we aright to speak? Oh, what do I care 
‘for the men coming in? let ’em come in. 
It’s only right and justice; since you 
haven’t the heart to speak up, I must. 
Innocent, indeed ! a nice sort of Innocent 
to eat up what ought to be forus. There 
isn’t so much of it; anda pack of younger 
brothers already, and that sort. Oh, I 
have no patience ; let me have it out.” 

“ For God’s sake, Amanda——” 

She made an ineffectual attempt to go 
on, but breath failed her, and she allowed 
herself to be drawn to the sofa, and laid 
herself back upon the pillows panting, 
her white shoulders and forehead stained 
with patches of vivid pink. “It’s all very 
well to say ‘ Don’t excite yourself,’ ” she 
said. ‘“ Howcan I help it, when people 
are so self-willed and stupid?” 

The unhappy Frederick sat down by 
her and endeavoured to soothe her. 
Surely a little recompense for his many 
offences was doled out to him that even- 
ing; he talked to her in a low tone, ex- 
postulating, entreating. “ Think of your 
health,” was the burden of his argument. 
He fanned her, he held her hand, he wiped 
her hot forehead with her laced handker- 
chief. Poor Frederick! He had pleased 
himself, and he was paying the penalty. 
Nelly and Lady Doul had rushed with a 
common impulse towards the door to 
meet the other gentlemen, and stood 
there involuntarily pointing out old pic- 
tures to their admiration, and plunging 
into depths of conversation which bewil- 
dered the new-comers. Mrs. Eastwood, 
too angry to think for the moment of 
keeping up appearances, had pushed back 
her chair as far as it would go, and after 
sitting down in it a minute, had risen 
again to look for Innocent, who stood 
with one hand upon the table, gazing with 
wide-open eyes at Frederick and his wife. 
No sort of offence was upon Innocent’s 
dreamy face. Awakened attention, a 
slight startled wonder, but nothing pain- 
ful was in her expression, and perhaps 
that wonder was more roused by the sight 
of Amanda’s excitement and exhaustion 
than by anything she had said. Mrs. 
Eastwood hastened to her, took the girl 
into her arms, and held her close. “My 





poor child, my dear child. You must not 
mind her, Innocent,” she said. 

“Is she ill?” asked Innocent, won- 
dering. 
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“Tam sure I wish she was!” cried 
Mrs. Eastwood, “she deserves to be, 
venturing to dictate to me, the little vul- 
gar intruder, a girl not fit to be in the 
same room with Nelly and you!” 

“Little!” said Innocent, with an 
amused smile. “She is not little. She 
is the biggest of all. Are you very angry? 
Did she scold you ?” 

“Tam very angry ; but don’t you mind, 
my dear. Never think again of what she 
said, Innocent. She is a passionate scl- 
fish fool ; don’t pay any attention to what 
she said.” 

“No,” said docile Innocent; “but I 
should like to be of use —it would be 
pleasant to be of use,” she added, after a 
pause. Letme dosomething. What is 
a companion? How strange that she 
should be so redand so breathless ? Is it 
all about me?” 

“Tt is because she is a fool,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, though indeed she herself was 
flushed and excited too. 

“But what is a companion?” asked 
Innocent. 

“ You are my companion and Nelly’s,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood; “my dear, don’t 
think of it any more.” 

“ And she is Frederick’s,” said Inno- 
cent, contemplating with a strange ab- 
stract spectatorship the group on the sofa. 
There was no enmity, only a wondering 
contemplation in her eyes. “Can he 
never be without her? Will she stay 
with him for ever and ever ?” 

“ As long as she lives,” said Mrs. East- 
wood, with a profound sigh. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A NEW COMPLICATION. 


THIs evening was an eventful ates 
at the Elms. When Mrs. Frederick ha 
rested sufficiently and calmed down, she 
was carried off by her husband with the 
very briefest and driest of leave-takings. 
Old Sir Timothy and his wife had gone 
off before, as hurriedly as was consistent 
with good-breeding, shaking their old 
heads over the family fray they had wit- 
nessed, and forming suppositions as to 
the origin of Mrs. Frederick which did 
her injustice, unexalted though her ante- 
cedents were. 

“TI don’t know what Mrs. Eastwood 
could mean by asking me to meet such a 
person,” cried Lady Doul in high dud- 
geon. 

“Hush! my dear, hush! the poor 
woman was trying to make the best of it,” 
said Sir Timothy, “and though she’s evi- 
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dentiy a termagant, she’s extraordinarily 
pretty, wonderfully pretty.” 

“T have no patience with you men,” 
said Lady Doul. “Pretty! what has 
pretty to do with it? Do you think a 
pretty face is like Charity, and covers a 
multitude of sins ?” ' 


“A great many, my dear,” said old! 


Sir Timothy, with a chuckle. And so the 
old pair jogged on to their lodgings, half 
sorry, half shocked, half indignant. The 
party they left behind was more seriously 


excited. The first thing Mrs. Eastwood | 
; why should Mr. Frederick be free? He 


did was to hurry off Innocent to bed, ac- 
companying her to her room with a fear 
for the effect of Amanda’s ravings upon 
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“ Bairn, bairn, hold your tongue ! ” cried 
Alice. “Are you no aware that it’s a sin, 
a great sin, to wish anybody dead? 
Never let me‘hear you say such a thing 
again.” 

“But I do think it,” said Innocent; 
“she makes herself ill; she suffers; she © 





makes everybody else unhappy. She 


; scolds, it does not matter whom. Why 


should people go on living when they do 
so much harm?” 

“But you would not do her harm?” 
said Alice,-curiously gazing at her ; “and 


has taken his own way, and he must put 
up with it. He has made his bed, and he 


her feelings, which was really uncalled; must lie on it. Whatis he that he should 


for ; for Innocent’s feelings were too little 
on the surface to be moved by any such 
assault. It had given rise to vague 
thoughts in her mind, but no wound — 
thoughts which, when her aunt, with 
many caresses, had left her, she expressed 
to old Alice, with more freedom than 
probably she would have ventured upon 
with any one else. Innocent’s habitation 
was now in the old school-room, to which 
she had taken so great a fancy. And 
here Alice waited upon her with a care 
which amazed the other servants, for In- 
nocent had nothing to give in return, not 
even thanks or caresses, and was con- 
sidered “ proud ” and “stuck-up” in her 
dreamy habitual silence. 

“She said I might be a companion,” 
said Innocent. “And Sir Alexis said 
something, too—a’ companion! I am 
Nelly’s companion and my aunt’s, she 
says — Frederick’s wife meant something 
different. Alice, you are old; you know 
a great many things ‘ 

“IT know you’re but an innocent, my 
poor yew 4 bairn,” said the old woman, 
with a sigh. 

“ Of course I am Innocent ; but that is 
only my name. Companion is not a 
name; itis athing. She is Frederick’s 
companion. My aunt says he will never 
be rid of her—never—so long as she 
lives. What a pity that she cannot be 
made to stop living! She scolds —like 
—like — she grows red like the women 
we once saw quarrelling in the street.” 

“When you stoppit to tell them it was 
ugly.” said Alice ; “and why should they 
scold each other ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Innocent, “to scold chil- 
dren is natural, I suppose, at least, every- 
body does it, even you, Alice ; but Fred- 
erick’s wife —and he cannot send her 
away. I wish she might die, and then 





Frederick would be free.” 





be delivered from what he has brought on 
himself ?” 

“JT am fond of Frederick,” said Inno- 
cent, dreamily. “If he is good or not I 
do not know, but I am fond of him. 
Alice, do you know I have found out 
something? When papa said’ women 
were hateful, he meant women like Fred- 
erick’s wife.” 

“ My bonnie lamb,” said Alice, “think 
as little as you can either of Mr. Frederick 
or Mr. Frederick’s wife. Such kind of 
thoughts are little good. Say your pray- 
ers, and mind that you must wish harm to 
no person. It’s against a’ Scripture ; 
though, eh! human nature’s weak, and if 
it was me I doubt if I could keep my 
hands off her,” she added to herself. 

When Mrs. Eastwood left the room 
with Innocent, Mr. Vane asked permis- 
sion to stay. “ May I wait till you come 
back ?” he asked, “I have something to 
say.” Perhaps it was injudicious on all 
sides, for, indeed, Nelly, who was thus 
left alone with him in a state of high and 
indignant resentment, was, perhaps, too 
much disposed to confide in the sympa- 
thetic companion who was always ready 
to feel with her, always willing to be in- 
terested. They were standing together 
over the little fire, which on this mild 
October evening smouldered unnecessa- 
rily in the.grate. But when there is any 
trouble in a house the fire becomes at 
once the centre: everybody goes to it 
mechanically. Nelly stood there, clasp- 
ing her hands together by way of restrain- 
ing herself ; her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes abashed. She was not only wounded 
and angry, but ashamed to the bottom of 
her heart. She had been doing all she 
could to conceal and cover over the 
“scene ” which, like all Englishwomen, 
she dreaded to have known. But she had 





not been successful, and now her mind 
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was so full of it, so running over with in-! would have expected him to do it; but 
dignation and excitement, that she knew because Mamma is a woman, Frederick 
she ought not to have trusted herself with | and everybody think she should give in 
any companion; and yet absolute self-| continually. Do you think it is just or 





denial was so hard. She could not be so 
wise as to go away and bury the tumult 
of feeling which was eager to be ex- 
pressed. 

“Oh, Mr. Vane, what must you think of 
us ?” she burst forth at last. 

“ What must I think of you? Iam afraid 
some things I dare not tell you,” he said. 
“ But what can any one think—that you 
have had to submit to a very ordinary 
form of domestic misfortune, and that, by 
dint of doing your very best to bear it, you 
have to suffer much that is disagreeable ? 
That is all that the most curious could 
think. Every one who is worthy to be 
called your friend, Miss Eastwood, should 
be only too glad to stand by you in such 
. atrial.” 

I don’t know what John Vane meant, 
or if he fully realized what he was say- 
ing; but as for Nelly she turned crimson, 
and gave him a quick, furtive look of in- 
quiry. Had he looked as if he meant 
anything she would have been offended ; 
but he was sufficiently innocent or clever 
to dismiss all meaning from his face. 

“ Oh, as for that,” said Nelly, “it would 
be foolish to speak as if we wanted any 
one to stand by us. Mamma and’1 are able 
to support each other-— Mamma, and I, 
and Innocent. We are quite a strong 
body; we want no one else,” said Nelly. 
She looked up at him, smiling, to prove 
her assertion, but somehow just at that 
moment a chance tear, which had gath- 
ered on her eyelashes without her knowl- 
edge, seized the opportunity to fall. 
“ Why, what is this ? I wonder,” she said 
with a little laugh, wiping it from her 
hand with her handkerchief, “it seems I 
must have been crying without knowing 
it. Howsilly! It is horrid that because 
one happens to be a woman one should 
always make a fool of one’s self and 
cry.’ 

uy wish we were all fools of your de- 
scription,” said Vane. 

“What, to cry? Oh, no. It comes 
natural to a dd, but it is dreadful in a 
man. And there is not much te cry about 
either,” said Nelly. 
Frederick that makes me unhappy, Mr. 


“Tt is not Mrs. | 
| not holding it, but giving just one touch 


‘right? Why should she give up all she 
has been used to, to give us things we 
have no need of? First her carriage, and 
now her old servants ; and she talks even 
of letting the dear old house. Mr. Vane, 
perhaps I ought not to talk like this to 
;you— but do you think it is right? 
Should not a man try when he marries to 
make something for himself ?” 

“If I were ever so happy,” said Vane, 
“that is what I should do. I should like 
my wife to feel that I was working for 
her.— My wife! That sort of thing is 
not for me.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be for you?” said 


i Nelly in a softened tone; but she felt 


the ground was dangerous, and perhaps 
she felt that there was a certain inference 
in all that was being said —a something 
which implicated others as well as her 
brother; therefore she hasted to place 
Frederick in the foreground as the sole 
subject of discourse. 

“Perhaps I am too angry with Freder- 
ick,” she said, “it is because I feel as if 
Mamma might think we were all alike — 
all thinking of what she has, not of her; 
all grasping and wanting something. 
Rather than that she should think that of 
me I would die.” 

“She could not think that of you. It 
would be impossible,” said Vane. 

“T don’t know,” said Nelly, the tears 
gathering once more on her down- 
dropped eyelashes. “Oh, how true it is 
what Mamma says —that Nature wrongs 
women more than law does! Sometimes 





| we are compelled to look different from 
bowry we are that people may not see or 


find out— other things. Sometimes we 
have to put on false looks to make other 
people seem true. You men, you don’t 
know half nor a quarter what poor girls 
have to do!” 

This curious and enigmatical outburst 
filled Vane with feelings which I will not 
attempt to describe. He thought he un- 
derstood it, and his whole heart melted 
over the girl, whose case already, per- 
|haps, he had thought over too much, 
He put his hand for a moment on hers, 





Vane ; it is that poor Mamma must feel! of a-sympathy which went beyond words. 


what I once said to you, that we are all 
trying to get as much out of her as ever 
we can. Why should she have given up 


her own comforts to let Frederick mar- 
ry? 


If Papa had been alive no one 


'As he did so another tear slowly brim- 


|ming over fell on his hand. Instantly 
‘before he knew, the water stood in his 


| own eyes ; Nelly startled, dashed the tear 
‘off with her handkerchief, and crying 
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hastily, “Oh, I-beg your pardon! I beg 
your pardon!” covered her hot eyes and 
flushed face with her hand. 

It was at this moment that Molyneux 
came in. I do not wonder for my part 
that he was a little startled by the posi- 
tion of the two, and the attitude of affairs 

enerally ; Nelly crying, and Vane beside 
on with an agitated look about the eyes, 
which tells much that men would prefer 
to conceal. “ Hullo, what is wrong?” he 
said, striding up to her side. Nelly re- 
covered her composure instantaneously ; 
and Vane, drawing back, felt that the 
charm of the moment was over, and all 
its magic flown. 

“What is the matter?” cried Moly- 
neux, more angry than affectionate; 
“crying? What are you crying for? 
Has Winks been taken bad, or have you 
lost your canary bird, or what? I think 
you might have kept your tears till I 
came.” 

“ They are not pleasant things to keep,” 
said Nelly, “and indeed I was not crying. 
Mrs. Frederick put us all out of tem- 

er ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Frederick! Dick told me 
there had been a shindy,” said the young 
man. “I’m sorry I was not here to see 
the fun. Vane, you are luckier than I 
am — you are always on the spot.” 

A retort was on John Vane’s lips; but 
he considered al! the circumstances, and 
held his peace, offering no explanations. 
Nelly’s betrothed looked from one to the 
other with, I do not deny, a certain justi- 
fication for his suspicions. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “now that I am here you don’t 
seem communicative. What was it all 
about ?” 

“Oh, the subject does not matter,” 
cried Nelly. “It was an attack upon 
Mamma. Don’t let us speak of it; it 
makes me wicked, it makes my heart 
sick. Poor Mamma, who has always 
been so good to us—is this how we are 
to repay her at the end?” 

“J can’t say, of course, if you don’t 
choose to tell me,” said Molyneux ; “but 
Mrs. Eastwood is not any worse off than 
other people of her age, so far as I can 
see. We can’t all be romantic little 
gooses, Nelly, like you.” 

“Don’t!” said Nelly, with sharp pain 
and shame. Why was it that her lover’s 
familiar tone went so near to disgust her 
at such a moment? She drew away, not 
venturing to look up, ashamed: because 
the other was present, she would have 
said. And this was true; but not en- 
tirely in the simple sense of the words. 
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“TI must speak to your mother about 
Innocent,” Vane said, apologetically, feel- 
ing too that he was in the way, and they 
stood all there about the fire in the most 
awkward of positions until Mrs. East- 
wood, with her clouded brow, came back. 
She gave Ernest a little nod of recogni- 
tion—no more. It was well that he had 
not been there, and yet it was ill that he 
took no pains to stand by Nelly in any 
emergency. She seated herself in her 
usual chair, taking little notice of any 
one. Her pulses were still tingling, and 
her heart beating. She was a proud wo- 
man, though she made but small external 
pretensions ; and she had been insulted 
in her own house. 

“T want you to let Innocent go to my 
sister,” said Vane, approaching her softly, 
“for a week or two perhaps. Don’t you 
think she should make acquaintance with 
her father’s relations? She has grown 
up; she has developed so much under 
your kind care. Could you not trust her, 
even for a few weeks, out of your own 
hands ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Vane!” cried Mrs. East- 
wood, hastily, with tears coming to her 
eyes ; “this is because of what you have 
just been hearing — because of what my 
daughter-in-law was so wicked, and so 
cruel as to say.” 

“ What is the matter?” said Molyneux 
to Nelly. ‘“ What dd she say? and what 
has he to do with it? and what does your 
mother mean by looking so excited? It 
all seems a pretty muddle for a man to 
fall into.” 

“What she said was about Innocent,” 
said Nelly, restraining herself with an 
effort; “that we ought not to keep her 
here — that she should be sent out asa 
governess —I don’t know how much 
more hard-hearted nonsense. I can’t 
tell how she dared to speak so to Mam- 
ma.” ‘ 

“That woman would dare anything,” 
said Molyneux. ‘“ About Innocent? 
Well, I don’t know that she was very 
wrong ; that girl will turn-into a dreadful 
burden one day or other if’ she is not 
made to marry somebody. I can’t think 
what your mother meant when she had 
such a chance by letting Longueville slip 
through her fingers. So that’s why he’s 
here, I suppose? I hate that man John 
Vane ; always poking himself where he is 
not wanted.” 

“ T suppose Mamma must have wanted 
him or she would not have asked him,” 
said Nelly. “We could not have an 
empty place at table.” 
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‘Oh, that’s why you are cross, is it ?” 
said Ernest, with a vain laugh; “but, 
Nelly, you must not really expect that I 
can always be doing duty at those family 
parties. A family party is the thing I 
most hate in the world.” 

“‘ Fortunately for Mamma Mr. Vane is 
not of your opinion,” said Nelly. It was 
the first time she had attempted anything 
like self-assertion. She had never stood 
at bay before. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
INNOCENT’S OUTSET IN THE WORLD. 


IN consequence of this interview be- 
tween Mrs. Eastwood and John Vane it 
was arranged that Innocent should pay 
Miss Vane a visit at the High Lodge, 
near Sterborne, where that lady lived in 
an eccentric way of her own in an old 
house which her brother had abandoned 
to her, and which she had turned to a 

eat many uses quite uncontemplated by 

er predecessors. ‘We are an eccentric 
race,” her brother had said, laughing ; 
“but as it is my way to be good for noth- 
ing, so it is Letitia’s way to be good for 
a great deal. The one of us neutralizes 
the other. I tell her she is trying to lay 
up a stock of superfluous merit on my 
account, one good result of having a 
brother a ne’er-do-well ” 

“ Why should you call yourself a ne’er- 
do-well?” said Mrs. Eastwood. Nelly 
had already asked the same question fur- 
tively with a glance, and there was a 
warmth in the little outburst of partisan- 
ship by which these two women defended 
him against himself which warmed the 
man’s heart. 

“ Because, alas! it is true,” he said; 
“you got this character of me before you 
knew me? Ah, I was sure you had! and 
you see it is realized ; but Letitia is good 








for us both. Some part of her goodness 
is after a droll fashion, I confess. She is 
prodigiously High Church; she keeps a! 


poor little parson in petticoats and a, 
cloak, whom she calls Father, and treats, | 
I fear, as she treats her housemaids ; but , 
mind, she is very good both to the house- | 


maids and the parson. I think Father 
Featherstone is a mistake; but if there 
ever was a good woman bent on doing 
good and succeeding in the attempt, it is 
my sister Letitia. She will be very good 
to Innocent. You need not fear to trust 


her in my sister’s hands.” 
“TI like men who believe in their sis- 
ters,” said Mrs. Eastwood with a smile. 
And Nelly looked at him. She did not 
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say anything, but her lips moved as if 
she would have echoed her mother’s 
words. Nelly’s face had grown somehow 
longer, with a wistful expression which, 
by moments, was almost like Innocent’s. 
Especially when she looked at John Vane 
was this the case; a perpetual compari- 
son seemed to be going on in her mind, 
almost a complaint against him that he 
was different from the other who was so 
much more important to her. Why should 
Vane always be of use and service when 
that other neglected his duties? Why 
should he be, as Ernest said, always on 
the spot when the other was away? Nel- 
ly was half angry with the man who was 
so ready to stand by her; and then there 
came over her heart the softest compunc- 
tion and self-reproach, mingled —in that 
inextricable complication which belongs 
to all human feeling — with bitterness and 
mortification. .Was it possible that she 
grudged the kindness of the one because 
it threw into further relief the indiffer- 
ence of the other? This, as the reader 
will easily see, was a very unsafe, as well 
as a very uncomfortable, state df mind 
for an engaged young woman. Perhaps, 
on the whole, the kindest thing John 
Vane could have done would have been 
to take himself out of the way, and leave 
Ernest to show himself in the best light 
possible, a thing which his constant pres- 
ence put out of the question. 

To return, however, to the conversa- 
tion with which this chapter begins. It 
took place on the morning after Mrs, 
Frederick’s outburst, and was the end of 
the adjourned discussion which Vane had 
begun on the previous evening. He had 
found some trouble in soothing Mrs. 
Eastwood, and persuading Iter that his 
proposal had nothing to do with what 
Amanda had said, but had been in his 
mind for some time previously. When 
he succeeded in this, everything was easy 
enough. It was certainly well that Inno- 
cent should be made acquainted with her 
family, her father’s relations. “If any- 
thing were to happen to me,” Mrs. East- 
wood allowed with some pathos, “it 
would be an excellent thing that, she 
should have other friends to fall back 
upon. Frederick could not, I fear, give 
her a home, as I might have hoped; and 
as for Nelly, I don’t know how Nelly may 
be situated,” the mother said, looking at 
her daughter. She did not know what 


‘was in Nelly’s mind; but that Ernest 


should be ready to give succour and shel- 


‘ter toa penniless dependent was a thing 


which, at this stage of affairs, with her 
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present knowledge of Ernest, Mrs. East- 
wood could not hope. 

“It was with no such lugubrious idea, 
that I made my proposal,” said John 
Vane, laughing. “ But Innocent is nearly 
eighteen, and there could not be an easier 
plunge into life for her than a few weeks 
at the High Lodge. 


My sister has made! 
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all night ; and now she’s taken it into her 
head to go down to Sterborne, to the old 
place — the last thing in the world I could 
wish for. If you only knew,” said Fred- 
erick, in a tone of the deepest injury, 
“how I hate her father; how I have 
struggled to keep them apart! And now 





here is my wife — your daughter-in-law — 


half aconvent, half a school, cf the old | going down to our own county, among all 


house. 
see what she is doing. But if not, I will 
take my little cousin down and leave her 
with Letitia. It will teach Innocent the 
use of some new faculties. 
taught her only how to be carried about 
and cared for and tended a 

“I have not spoiled her, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood, who was not, however, 
displeased with the compliment. When 
a woman comes to that stage of life in 
which all that she does and says is no 
longer admirable because she says and 
does it—when she begins to feel the 
force of hot and hostile criticism, and to 
be shaken even in the natural confidence 
with which she has been accustomed to 
regard hér own motives, then praise be- 
comes very sweet to her; it restores her tu 
the nerd standing-ground which she 
seemed to have lost: Mrs. Eastwood had 
just accepted with a natural pleasure John 
Vane’s testimony to her goodness, when 
Frederick came in suddenly, with a ha- 
rassed look upon his face. Frederick had 
been in the country shooting, as he said 
— for some time — without his wife ; and 
had come back looking pale, as he used 
to look after his absences in the old 
days. 


“Something is 


wrong?” said his 
mother, divining what his looks meant as 
Vane discreétly withdrew. 

“Oh, nothing particular — nothing out 


of the ordinary,” he said. “I wonder 
though that, knowing all the circumstan- 
ces as you do, you should not make an 
effort, mother, to prevent Amanda from 
exerting herself. Of course, she is ill to- 
day. I told you before 1 married what 
was the state of affairs ; se may deserve 
it if you please, but I don’t deserve it, 
and the worst always falls on me. I do 
think you and Nelly between you might 
at least keep the peace.” 

“ Frederick ! you seem quite unaware 
of how it all happened,” cried his mother, 
suddenly roused toa movement of self- 
defence. 

“T know how it all turned out,” said 
Frederick, “and I do think my mother, 
if she had any regard for me, would try 
to avoid such scenes. She has been ill 


I wish you would come, too, and {the Eastwoods, to Batty’s 


| 


ouse! By 
Jove, it will break my heart.” 
Words of unkind meaning were on 


Nelly’s very lips. “ You should not have 


You have ; married Batty’s daughter if you hate him,” 


was what she was disposed to say. 
“ Frederick would not have spared me 
had I done anything of the kind,” she 
added to herself. “She was guilty in in- 
tention of this unkind utterance ; but in 
act she was innocent; she bit her lips, 
and kept it in. Mrs. Eastwood was a 
great deal more sympathetic. 

“ But if you were to speak to her, Fred- 
erick —if you were to say you did not 
like it?’ she suggested anxiously. 

“Speak! say! much she would care,” 
cried Frederick. ‘It just shows how lit- 
tle you know Amanda. That confounded 
heart disease of hers —if she has a heart 
disease — makes her believe that she is 
free to insult everybody. She must not 
be crossed herself ; but there is nothing 
she likes so much as to cross others. 
No, I shall have to give in. I shall have 
to take her there, though I hate the 
whole concern. I donot think there ever 
was a more miserable wretch than I am 
on the face of the earth,” cried Frederick, 
flinging himself wearily into a chair. 

** My poor boy !” said his mother, going 
to him, and passing her soft kind hand 
over his forehead, raising the waves of 
his hair, which were not in their usual 
good order. Frederick was not generally 
very tolerant of his mother’s caresses, 
but of late he had been soothed by them. 
Amanda cared very little for his amour 
propre and made no particular effort to 
a his importance, and a man likes 
to feel himself important, if only to his 
mother. On the other hand, his mother 
was half-pleased even in the midst of her 
pity for him that he should, as it were, 
throw aside his wife, and recognize him- 
self as avictim. Itis nota fine quality, 
this, in women ; but I am afraid a great 
many good women are conscious of pos- 
sessing it. When a man has connected 
himself with his inferior, with some one 
we disapprove of, we like him to find out 





his mistake. We feel that it is better for 
him to know that he has done badly, very 
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badly, for himself ; and though in higher 
minds a certain contempt for him who 
thus gives up the cause of his once be- 
loved, mingles with the softer feeling, yet 
we are all more or less mollified towards 
the son or brother who has made a fool- 
ish marriage, when he delivers over his 
wife, metaphorically, to our tender mer- 
cies, and abandons herstandard. I don’t 
know whether tke same sentiment exists 
on the other side, but I avow its existence 
on my own side. Mrs. Eastwood was 
pleased that her boy gave his Amanda 
up. She was far more tenderly sorry for 
him than had he been stillin love. In 
words she tried “to make the best of 
her,” and recognized fully that now the 
deed was done it was to be desired that 
Frederick should be “happy” with the 
wuman who was his wife; but she 
thought more highly of him because he 
was not happy. She was more pleased, 
more tender, much more softened towards 
her son than if his household had been a 
pleasant one. Nelly did not share these 
sentiments. She was impatient with 
Frederick, and disposed to despise him 
for giving up Amanda’s cause. She put 
herself in Amanda’s place, small as was 
her sympathy for that young woman, and 
involuntarily conjured up before her a 
picture of the Molyneuxes, who would 


feel towards Ernest’s wife much as the 


Eastwoods felt to Frederick’s. Would 
Ernest abandon her, Nelly, to their 
strictures ? would he allow them to sup- 
pose that he too had made a mistake ? 
This thought made Nelly’s cheeks burn, 
and her eyes glow, and disposed her on 
the spot to assault Frederick, and lift up 
Amanda’s falling standard. 

“It is curious,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
after a pause, “that we should be so 
much entangled with Sterborne, where 
all the Eastwoods live, without having 
anything to do with the Eastwoods. Per- 
haps Innocent might travel with you, 
Frederick, if you are obliged to go. She 
has been invited to the ~— Lodge to 
make acquaintance with her father’s 
family.” 

“ Who lives at the High Lodge ?” 

“ Mr. Vane’s sister, the only one of the 
Vanes who has taken much notice of 
Innocent.” 

“What does John Vane want with 
Innocent?” said Frederick, his tone 
changing. He got up from his chair, and 
slightly pushed away his mother, who 
was still leaning over him. “ Does he 
want to marry ser too?” 

“Does Mr. Vane want to marry some 
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one else—too?” said Nelly, instinc- 
tively, with an impulse for which next 
moment she was sorry. : 

““You should know best,” said Freder- 
ick; and then he turned to his mother 
with that air of superior knowledge and 
virtue which he knew so well how to 
assume. “I told you when that man first 
came to the house that his character was 
very doubtful. He has always been a 
queer fellow. Had I thought that you 
would receive him almost into the family, 
and make so much of him, I should 
= have allowed him to come here at 
all. 

“But, Frederick !—I have never seen 
anything in him that was not nice,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood, alarmed. 

“Qh, I daresay, mother. A man does 
not come into a lady’s drawing-room to 
show off his shady qualities; but I 
warned you to start with. There are 
many queer stories about him current 
among men. Ask Molyneux—I don’t 
think there is any love lost between him 
and John Vane.” 

“Is that the case, Nelly?” asked Nrs. 
Eastwood. 

Nelly felt to her dismay that a hot and 
angry blush —a blush not altogether of 
embarrassment, of something that felt 
like passion—covered her face. “I 
should be sorry to quote Ernest on any 
such subject,” she said, faltering yet 
eager. “He told me that there were 
stories current among men about Sir 
Alexis, that he was not a man to be 
brought into your house, into my com- 
pany ——” 

(“ What impertinence! one of my old- 
est friends !”) said Mrs. Eastwood, in a 
parenthesis. 

“And then,” continued Nelly, “he 
turned round upon me, and laughed at 
my knowing such things, when I told you, - 
Mamma. He made me out to be a gos- 
sip, to be fond of disagreeable reports ; 
he-made me feel as if I had made it up; 
that is how men show their friendship for 
each other. Probably both Frederick 
and he would do the same about Mr. 
Vane.” 

“ Molyneux would be flattered by your 
opinion of him,” said Frederick, laugh- 
ing; and had it not been for the lucky 
arrival of Dick and Jenny, I do not know 
how far the quarrel might have gone. 
Mrs. Eastwood, however, would not have 
“the boys” made parties to any discus- 
sion of this kind, and Frederick departed 
after a time to his office, where he was so 
very hard worked, poor fellow, and where 
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he appeared between twelve and one 
o’clock, having settled his domestic 
affairs first, as became a Briton of the 
most “domesticated ” race in the world. 
During the interval which has passed 
without record in these pages, Dick, the 
much-suffering and much-labouring, had 
encountered a great event, and had got 
through it, I do not say triumphantly, but 
at least successfully. The Examination 
—the great Exam., which had exercised 
his mind and temper for years—had 
come and passed; and Dick had pulled 
through. There he was, still walking 
about with books in his pocket, still in 
the trammels of “a coach,” and still sub- 
ject to other terrible and ghastly episodes 
of Exam., which had (I think) to be re- 
peated for two or three years before the 
full-blown Competition Wallah was sent 
to India. I do not remember to have 
encountered in society many young men 
of this tremendously educated class, and 
therefore I cannot tell if Dick may be 
considered as a fair specimen ; but this I 
can say, that considering the amount of 
information which must have been 
crammed into his head, it was astonish- 
ing how lightly he wore it. He was pro- 
foundly careful not to shock and humiliate 
the uninstructed mass of his fellow- 


creatures by letting it appear when there 


was no occasion for such vanities ; and, 
in short, Dick examined and passed was 
as much like Dick unexaminea and dubi- 
ous as could be supposed. Jenny had 
undergone a greaterchange. He had left 
Eton and had matriculated at Balliol, 
and felt himself a greater man than it is 
given to mortal in any other stage of 
existence to feel himself. He had done 
even more than this; he had gained a 
scholarship, and was thus actually paying 
part of his own expenses, a fact which 
his mother could not sufficiently admire 
and wonder at, and which still had all the 
freshness of a family joke in the house. 
It was astonishing how the brows of the 
two women cleared, how the atmosphere 
lightened when these two boys (oh, boys, 
I beg your pardon—men) came in. No 
complication had yet arisen in their 
young lives. Jenny had hung his mother’s 
photograph over the mantel-piece in his 
college sitting-room, and boasted that she 
had as much sense as all the Dons put 
together, though she knew no Greek. 
I wonder whether in the progress of the 
human intellect this kind of boy will long 
survive; but the very sight of Jenny’s 
face (though he was not handsome), and 
Dick’s big ‘figure, with a book in its coat 
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pocket, was good for sore hearts as well 
as eyes. 

“We were talking about Mr. Vane,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood, with a little furtive 
artfulness such as women use. She 
would not enter into any discussion of 
him with her boys, nor direct their atten- 
tion to the stories “current among men.” 
She reverenced their youth more perhaps 
than, had she been anything but an 
ignorant woman, she would have thought 
it necessary to reverence it. Probably 
they both knewa great deal more than 
she did in that kind—or so at least all 
men inform women for their comfort; 
but still I think it was good for Dick and 
Jenny that their mother ignored all these 
“stories current,” &c. “We were talk- 
ing,” she said, “about Mr. Vane. Fred- 
erick does not seem quite to like 
him “ 

“T should think not. He isn’t the sort 
of fellow for Frederick to like,” said 
Dick. ‘He is not your superior sort of 
prig. He is jolly to everybody. J like 
him — gives himself no airs, and is never 
above saying he’s wrong when he’s wrong. 
Why just the other day —I told you, Jen 
— about the build of that yacht . 

“T like him,” said Jenny, “but I’m not 
a fair judge. He came down to Eton last 
4th of June, and didn’t he just give me a 
tip! SolIcan’t speak; I’m bribed; but 
if I knew anything Ze wanted —-” 

“So that is your opinion,” said the 
mother, well pleased. “They say though,” 
she added, mournfully, “that those men 
in the clubs sa 

“I don’t belong to any club,” said Dick. 
“It’s very hard. What does it matter, if 
I am going to India? I shall come back 
from India, I hope. I suppose you all 
wish to see me again? Well, then, why 
shouldn’t I be proposed for Trevor’s 
Club? It doesn’t bind a fellow to any- 
thing, and it’s a handy place to have 
people call upon you, and to send your 
letters. Trevor offered to put me upa 
year ago. His father is on the commit- 
tee, and I know two or three other fellows 
there.” 

“* My dear boy, Frederick thought it a 
waste of money —as you are going away,” 
said Mrs. Eastwood, with an incipient 
tearin hereye. This glimmer of moisture 
was always produced by any reference to 
the fact that Dick was going away. 

“ Then thanks to him,” said Dick, in 
high dudgeon, “1 can’t tell any one what 
is said in the clubs.” 

“What is the question?” said Jenny, 
always practical ; “is John Vane on his 
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- trial for something ?” And here the boy, 
without knowing it, glanced at Nelly; 
and Nelly turned abruptly away, and went 
out through the conservatory into the 
garden, with a very great tumult and 
many painful thoughts in her breast. 

“ Innocent is going to pay his sister a 
visit,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “at a house 
near Sterborne. He thinks it is time she 
knew her father’s relations, and I have 
consented, for I thought so too. But 
Frederick says “g 

“Is she going now, or at Christmas ?” 
said Jenny. “If now, I give my consent, 
for I’m going off to-morrow. I like Inno- 
cent to be at home’ when I am at home. 
You may laugh, if you please, but I like 
it; why shouldn’t I ?” said the boy, hotly. 
“ And I like Nelly to be at home. What 
is the good of girls if they don’t make the 
old place look nice? But she may go 
now, if you please ; what has that to do 
with John Vane ?” 

Upon this Dick laughed long and low. 
John ain’t in love with Innocent,” he said 
chuckling. “I say, mother, what a set of 
jolly spoons !—if you know what that 
means. I'll take her down to the country 
if you like, and see John Vane’s sister. 
Perhaps she might happen to take a fan- 
cy to me.” 

“ Silly boy, she is as old as I am,” said 
his mother, with a smile. And thus the 
discussions of the morning fell into cheer- 
ful home banter and the jests of the boys. 
This consoled the mother, the light of 
whose firmament was at present supplied 
by these two boys; but it did not com- 
fort Nelly, who was wading up to her 
neck in personal dismay and trouble ; and 
it would have called forth nothing but 
angry contempt from Frederick, who felt 
his own griefs big enough to eclipse both 
earth and heaven. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE HIGH LODGE. 


Tuus every one discussed and gave 
their opinion as to Innocent’s outset in 
life — except Innocent -herself. She ac- 
quiesced—it was all she ever did. A 
slight paling of her very faint colour, a 
certain look of fright in her eyes, were the 
only indications that it affected her at all. 

Somehow this change in her life asso- 
ciated itself in her ideas with Amanda’s 
proposal to render her of use —a pro- 
posal which she had received with more 
favour than any one else in the house ; it 
had offended them all on her account, but 
it had not offended Innocent. She 
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listened to all the descriptions which were 
given her of Miss Vane, her unknown re- 
lation, and of the pretty country which 
she was about to visit, and of the novelty 
and change which her aunt thought would 
do her so much good, with passive incom- 
prehension. Novelty alarmed, it did not 
excite her ; she wanted no change — but 
yet she was quite contented to be sent 
where they pleased ; to do whatever they 
thought proper. She looked upon her 
visit as a very devout and enthusiastic 
believer looks —or is supposed to look 
— upon death ; as an unknown and terri- 
ble event of which she could form no idea, 
but which would be soon over, and which 
it was absolutely the will of those who 
were as gods to Innocent that she should 
undergo “for her good.” Thus she al- 
lowed herself to be prepared for it with a 
mixture of fright and docility ; everybody 
talked of it except herself, the heroine. 
Innocent’s visit was in every mouth ex- 
cept Innocent’s. She did not even form 
to herself any picture of what it would be 
like, as Nelly kept doing perpetually. 
She had no faculty for making pictures. 
Indeed, the peculiarity of Innocent’s or- 
ganization began to centre chiefly in this 
point — that she had no imagination. It 
did not seem a moral want in her as it 
does in some people, so much asa wistful 
vacancy, a blank caused by some acci- 
dent. No sort of cynic scorn of the 
imagination of others such as the unim- 
aginative often show, was in her passive 
soul; but she followed the gaze of the 
eyes which could thus see into the unseen 
with a wistful look which was full of 
pathos. 

“How do you know when things are 
going to happen?” she said to Nelly, 
who had just been indulging ina long 
account of Miss Vane’s probable appear- 
ance and manners to cheer them over 
their work, as they sat with Alice in Mrs. 
Eastwood’s room, helping to make some 
new “things ” for Innocent’s outfit. 

“T don’t know in the least—I only 
imagine,” said Nelly, laughing. 

“Imagine” repeated Innocent. She 
did not understand it. She was all a 
dream, poor child, and Nelly was all real; 
but the dream-girl possessed no imagina- 
tion at all, while the other was running 
over with ready youthful fancy. No 
matter-of-fact creature, no dull clodhop- 
per, could be more absolutely and régidly 
bound within the lines of what she knew, 
than Innocent. She knew the old wan- 
dering life in Italy, and she knew the 
Elms. But all the rest of the world was 
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a blank to her. She had formed no idea 
either of what she was about to meet with, 
or how she was to conduct herself under 
other circumstances. With such an ab- 
sence of the faculty which guides us 
through it, the future and every change 
can be nothing but a terror to the igno- 
rant soul. 

“ Look here, Innocent,” said Jenny, who 
had always taken a special charge of her, 
on the evening before she left home. He 
had taken her into the garden for the 
ee of examining her, and satisfying 

imself that she was what he called a free 
ageut. “Are you sure you like going? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“ Like going?” said Innocent, opening 
her eyes. ‘Oh, no.” 

“Why are you going then? Is it be- 
cause you are obliged?” asked Jenny, 
knitting portentous brows. 

“QObliged!” Innocent repeated once 
more, with a little wonder. “I am going 
because my Aunt thinks so— neither be- 
cause I am obliged, nor because I like. 
It is not me, it is her.” 

“ But it ought not to be like that,” cried 
Jenny. “Speak to my mother, she is 
very reasonable. She never forces a 
fellow into anything; tell her that you 
would rather not. That’s how I always 
did.” 

“But you are a boy,” said Innocent, 
with a mixture of respect and gentle con- 
tempt, which I fear she had learned from 
Nelly. 

“ What difference does that make ? have 
a little courage, and tell me. The thing 
you want to learn,” said Jenny, with much 
gravity, “is that everybody here wishes 
you to be happy, wishes you to do what 
pleases you. Don’t misunderstand my 
mother. You take up an idea of your 
own — you don’t look at the real state of 
the case, and try to make out what she 
means. Don’t you understand me, Inno- 
cent?” 

“No,” said Innocent, looking at him 
with veiled and wondering eyes. 

Poor Jenny ! he thrust his hands deeper 
into his pockets, and muttered something 
to himself, which was not adapted for 

ublication ; and then he looked at her in 
his turn with that anxious but impotent 
gaze with which so often one mortal at- 
tempts to fathom another — to fathom the 
unfathomable — whether there be nothing 
or thuch in those veiled and inscrutable 
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baffled in his inquiry, in his investigation, 
in his counsel; he could not make any- 
thing of Innocent. With a mixture of 
kindness and impatience he hurried her 
back into the house. 

“It is growing cold, and you have no 
shawl,” said Jenny. Would poor Inno- 
cent never be sensible to any higher so- 
licitude than this ? 

Next day she went away under the care 
of John Vane. She did not cry or show 
any emotion ; but her eyes were full of 
fright, and the excitement of terror. She 
had not even the same unreasoning in- 
stinctive confidence to support her which 
she had felt in Frederick on her former 
journey. John Vane was very kind to her, 
and very good, she knew ; but he was not 
Frederick. She sat still as a mouse in 
her corner of the carriage, and said “ Yes ” 
and “ No” when he asked her a question, 
and saw the world whirl round her once 
again, and the long stretches of country, 
and strange faces look in. To Innocent 
it seemed a kind of treadmill, turning 
round and round. She was not conscious 
of making any progress ; but only of un- 
known faces that looked at her, of long 
green lines of fields and hedgerows flying 
past. When they had got half way through 
their journey, they discovered that Fred- 
erick was in the same train, with his wife, 
whom he was taking to her father’s house. 
He came to the carriage, when the train 
stopped, and leaned his arms upon the 
window and talked to Innocent, who 
brightened at the sight of him, and in- 
stinctively put out her hand to cling to 
the most real thing she knew, the first 
human creature whom she had personally 
identified and discovered, as it were, out 
of the unknown. John Vane could not be 
supposed to understand this altogether 
inexplainable feeling, which poor Inno- 
cent could no more have put into words 
than she could have written a poem. He 
thought like a man that the other man, 
smiling and talking lightly to the poor 
girl, had meanly accepted’ the worthless 

ower of this child’s love to laugh at, or 
tread under foot. He was unjust, for 
perhaps the most really good feeling in 
Frederick’s mind (when she did not cross 
or irritate him) was his tenderness for his 
little cousin ; but the other cousin, who 
felt himself her protector, realized this as 
little as he understood the nature of In- 





depths of personal identity. She smiled | 
at him softlv, and the dreamy light of this|the carriage, and when Frederick came 
smile went over all her face, touching it back, entertained him with remarks upon 


nocent’s sentiments. He made the poor 
child change her seat to the other end of 


into visionary life and beauty. Jenny was the weather, to which Frederick responded 
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in the same tone. There was, as people 
say, no love lost between them. 

“Oh, is it Innocent?” said Amanda, 
when they reached Sterborne. “So your 
mother has taken my advice, F of I 
suppose she is going to be trained fora 
governess at Miss Vane’s school? Quite 
right, quite right! You may come and 
see me, Innocent, if you like; it will be a 
little change for you. After all the pet- 
ting you have had at the Elms, you may 
not quite like it at first; but it’s for your 
= Fred, is there a carriage for me? 

s papa there? Come and take me out 
then ; don’t leave me here like a piece of 
luggage. Come and see me soon, Inno- 
cent. You will always be some one to 
talk to. — Good-bye.” 

“Innocent,” said John Vane, when he 
had placed her in the light open carriage 
which had been sent for them from the 
_ Lodge, “I do not wish you to go 
and see that woman; neither does your 
aunt, I think. So unless you wish it very 
much ——” 

“]T don’t wish it at all,” said Innocent, 
more distinctly than usual; and with a 
promptitude which surprised her compan- 
ion. 

“Then you don’t like her very well?” 
he said. 

“She took Frederick away from us,” 
said Innocent; “ he would have lived at 
home always but for her. She makes my 
aunt, and every one, unhappy. Him, too 
— sometimes he looks as if he were mis- 
erable. People who make everybody mis- 
erable,” the girl continued, very gravely, 
“ought not to be allowed to live.” 

“ My dear child,” he said, half-laughing, 
“that is a terrible doctrine. In that way 
none of us would be safe.” 

“You don’t make any one miserable,” 
said Innocent. “Few that I have ever 
seen-do. But she does. And Freder- 
ick ——” 

“] don’t wish to say anything to you 
against your cousin,” said Vane, very 
gravely; “but, Innocent, you must not 
think too highly of Frederick Eastwood. 
He is not so perfect as you Suppose. Re- 
member that it is entirely his own fault 
that he has such a wife; you must not 
make a hero of Frederick. The less you 
see of him also, the better for your own 
sake ——” 

Innocent looked at him wonderingly 
with vague consternation. Did she un- 
derstand what he said? Certainly not the 
inference conveyed in his words —the 
more serious meaning. But she had no 
time to reply, for the short drive was over, 
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and the High Lodge in sight. It wasa 
curious old straggling house, with an old 
chapel standing detached, but connected 
by a covered way with the house. The 
grounds were large and well kept, and the 
quaint little lattice windows showed her 
several clusters of faces peeping out. 
The door stood open, flooded with even- 
ing sunshine. Great feathery branches 
of the clematis which had done flowering, 
and was now all cottony with seed pods, 
hung about the porch. The wall was one 
mass of creeping plants ; late roses were 
flaunting out of reach high up about the 
clustered chimneys and gables; and the 
flower-borders about the house were bright 
with asters, and scarlet geraniums, and all 
kinds of autumn flowers. The chapel bell 
began to tinkle as they drove in at the 
gate, and from all the corners of the irreg- 
ular old house appeared groups of women 
and children. Even Innocent was roused 
into curiosity by the strange sight. In 
the slanting afternoon light, with that 
background of old wall, matted all over 
with interlacing wreaths of jessamine, 
clematis, honeysuckle, and roses, and 
pierced with twinkling casements, each 
looking out as with so many eyes through 
the little diamond panes —the sight was 
a very pretty one. One or two women in 
the dress of Sisters lent an additional 
quaintness to the picture; the children 
were of various ages and of various dress, 
fluttering like flowers along the trim and 
well-kept walk. John Vane laughed as 
men laugh who are half-amused, halt-af- 
fected by the scene before them. 

“Now we shall see Letty in all her 
glory,’ he said. 

This sight, which was so unusual and 
so little expected, had actually driven from 
Innocent’s mind for the moment all recol- 
lection of herself, and all thoughts of the 
meeting with another stranger which was 
about to follow. She woke up with a start 
to find herself lifted out of the carriage, 
and taken suddenly with a rapid salute 
into some one’s arms. The new figure 
was that of a little woman with very bright 
eyes, and a very alert and lively aspect, 
who kissed Innocent in a business-like 
manner, and then turning, raised her 
cheek to her brother, who was about three 
times as tall as she was. 

“So here you are,” said Miss Vane, 
“fifteen minutes late, as that train always 
is. Quick, come in, Reginald, there is 
tea in the parlour. I have only time to 
say a word to you before chapel. This 
way, my dear, follow me ; the passage is 
rather narrow, and there are two steps, 
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just at the most unlikely places — but you 
will get used to it in time.” 

Thus talking she led them in to a large 
low room, with great beams across the 
roof, and a multiplicity of small windows, 
deeply recessed in the thick old wall. 
There was a great open fireplace, with a 
few logs of wood burning on the hearth, 
and a little white-covered table with tea, 
standing before it; this table, and the 
easy chair, and a number of books, were 
the only modern things in the room. It 
was paneled with dark oak, and had, con- 
sequently, nothing of the brightness of 
the modern English rooms which Inno- 
cent knew; neither was it like the spare 
and lofty magnificence of those Italian 
apartments which had once been familiar 
to her. There were some small but rare 
pictures on the walls, and some portraits. 
Vane looked round it with the familiar 
satisfaction of one who returns to an old 
home. 

“Thank heaven, whatever you have 
done to the rest of the house, Letty,” he 
said, “you have spared my mother’s old 
room.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Vane, “ I am far from 
perfection yet, if I ever attain to it. I 
don’t expect I shall. It is not the draw- 
ing-room now, itis only the parlour; but 


beyond that sacrifice I can’t go any fur- 


ther, which is contemptible. So this is 
Gilbert Vane’s daughter? Innocent, my 
dear, you are very welcome. I like you 
for your name. Reginald and I had a 
sister Innocent. You must try to like 
me and be happy here, as long as your 
aunt will let youstay. Sit down and pour 
out some tea for yourself and him ;—I 
must go off to chapel. You are excused 
to-day, as your train is late. Take care 
of the child, Reginald, and see she has 
some tea. I must be off or else I shall 
be late as well. 
both. Az revoir in half an hour.” 

She went on talking till she reached 
the door, when she disappeared, still talk- 
ing and waving her hand. Her brother 
followed her with his kind eyes. 

“Dear old Letty!” he said, “I told 
you we should see her in all her glory. 
Sit down, Innocent, and warm your poor 
little hands, and take your tea.” 

With this brief advice he left her, and 
went round the room, looking at all the 
pictures, the books, everything about. 
Innocent sat down as she was bid in the 
great easy chair. She poured out the tea 
as she had been bid, for herself and for 
him. A soft sensation of well-being 
stole over her; the sweetness of the 


Very glad to see you- 
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mignonette outside, the tinkling of the 
bell, the sunshine which slanted in 
through the deep, small windows, and 
the soft warmth of the fire, all soothed 
the girl; but what soothed her most 
was the charmingly matter-of-fact way in 
which she had been received, in which 
she had been bidden to do this and that. 
No response, no emotion had been re- 
quired from her ; there was no cause for 
emotion ; she was told what to do, and 
left to do it in peace. Her fright went 
away in this quiet moment; her whole 
nature was soothed ; here was the place 
for her ; now she knew and saw, and the 
terrors of the change fled away. She did 
not care for the tea, and probably would 
not have taken it, but that she recollected 
suddenly that she had been told to do so, 
on which recollection Innocent sipped, 
and was glad. The afternoon was sweet, 
the rest and quiet were sweet after so 
much confused motion and vision; and 
it was sweet to be no longer frightened, 
to feel the excitement and the terror 
over. She did not know how long it was 
till the children began to stream again 
past the windows, and Miss Vane came 
back; but even then no call was made 
upon her. She was allowed to sit in 
peace while the others talked, pleasant 
family talk, playful discussions, inquiries 
after one and another. Innocent paid 
very little attention to the subject of the 
conversation, but it was a pleasant sound 
in her ears, and the very air of the gentle 
house was pleasant. Then Miss Vane 
took her to one of the little rooms, with 
the shining casements, upstairs, where 
pale roses were still looking in at the 
windows, and showed her where to put 
her things, and told her at what hour she 
must be ready in the morning, and all 
that was done at the High Lodge. It 
was the beginning of a new life to the 
wondering girl. No more indulgence, 
consultation of her wishes — she who had 
no wishes! but gentle control, absolute 
rule, matter-of-fact kindness — nothing 
but obedience required of her ; and that 
was the easiest thing to give. 

Miss Vane, however, as it turned out, 
was as much pleased with Innocent as 
Innocent was with Miss Vane. After 
one day with his sister, which, perhaps, 
in the circumstances, was enough for 
both, John Vane set off to pay various 
visits, promising to return again for Inno- 
cent, and warning his sister only to 
keep her apart trom “the Frederick 
Eastwoods” and Mr. Batty’s house in 
Sterborne. This Miss Vane cheerfully 
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agreed to do, without any question ; for, 
certainly, it was very undesirable that a 
relation of her own should have any in- 
tercourse or connection with Mr. Batty’s 
daughter. The religious vocation of the 
mistress of the High Lodge did not make 
her indifferent to the claims of family. 
Religious vocations seldom do; a well- 
born woman is well-born in a Carmelite 
cloister as well as in a king’s court, and 
generally thinks quite as much of it in 
the one region as the other. It seemed 
accordingly a perfectly simple matter that 
Innocent should be permitted to accept 
no invitation from Mrs. Frederick East- 
wood; and indeed no such invitation 
came. Otherwise things went on with 
the most perfect comfort between the 
girl and her new relation. She did not 
talk much, it is true; she was not in- 
terested, as Miss Vane expected her to 
be, in the upper school, where half-a- 
dozen “daughters of gentlemen” were 
being educated in one wing of the “old 
house ; or the lower school, where chil- 
dren who had no gentility to boast of, 
were being trained in another ; or in the 
orphanage, even though she herself was 
an orphan, and might have been supposed 
likely to “ take an interest” in the young 
creatures — girls like herself, who found 
Innocent went through 


refuge there. 
the whole establishment, making no re- 
mark. When asked if she liked it, she 
said Yes: when asked if she was tired, 
she said No: when asked if she would 
like to see something more she said Yes 


again. She smiled upon the little chil- 
dren, and said Ma Seur to the sisters 
when they spoke to her, which pleased 
them. She was everything that was 
docile, gentle, and obedient, and she 
grew in a few weeks to look stronger and 
better than she had ever done in her life ; 
but she did not become more communi- 
cative. One thing, however, Innocent 
did, which found high favour in every- 
body’s eyes. She would go and sit for 
hours together in the little chapel, with 
her eyes fixed upon the pictured Christ 
(an old Italian picture, full of true early 
Italian sentiment for the divine and holy) 
which was hung over the altar. The 
chapel was low, like the house, an old 
Early English building in good repair, 
but homely as became its date, with low 
windows, filled with grisaille glass, dim 
and silvery. Here Innocent would sit, 
taking no note of time ; it felt to her like 
the little church of the Spina over 
again ; and here, as there, she said “ Our 
Father,” vaguely reverential, and sat in 
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a soft quiescence, scarcely thinking — 
happy, she knew not why. The habit 
she thus shewed commended her to the 
community beyond expression. She was 
so Catholic, so pious, so saintlike, they 
said ; and indeed Innocent in those gen- 
tle days made the first great success of 
her life. It was the pause before the 
storm. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BRONTES. 


No soil has the monopoly of Genius. 
Alike in the barbaric empires of the East 
and the Christian nations of ‘the West, 
we behold numberless proofs and monu- 
ments of that force which has béen irre- 
sistible in bursting the narrow bounds by 
which it was sought to be confined, and 
which men call Genius. This power, or 
adaptability, or whatever name is chosen 
to be given to it, is seen to be independ- 
ent of the conditions which affect men 
generally, or at least it rises superior to 
them ; it is a law to itself; in the world’s 
darkest ages it has endeavoured to pierce 
the secrets of the universe,and has ut- 
tered language which has been the seed of 
wisdom for succeeding generations. Hu- 
manity has been more indissolubly knit 
together, and the gulf of time bridged 
over, bya Confucius anda Bacon. Truly 
independent, indeed, of the accidents of 
time or place, “the light that never was 
on land or sea,” —to give a broad appli- 
cation to. Wordsworth’s graphic expres- 
sion — beams forth upon all ages and 
peoples, but. in gleams as fitful as the 
lightning which cleaves the dense thun- 
der-cloud.. The greatest unbroken suc- 
cession of the earth is this same genius, 
yielding those potentialities which have 
operated for the evil or the good of man- 
kind. Wars and enthusiasms have been 
kindled by it, and dying hopes have been 
revivified by its life-giving influence. It 
cannot die. Its light may be obscured, 
but never extinguished, Where the Di- 
vine spark exists it must become mani- 
fest, for it is imperishable. 

But our present purpose is to look at 
genius from a point which possesses even 
more of interest than its imperishability. 
It is to note its appearance in scenes 
which it has ever favoured, and where it 
has always disappointed the world. How 
frequently in history has it taken up its 
abode in the most unpromising soil, 
where there seemed no roots for its rare 
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and extraordinary growth! Where na- 
ture has most darkly frowned, and the 


sterile aspect of her moors and hills has| 


had a corresponding influence upon the 
population, thence have sprung some of 
the choicest spirits, whose lives were fra- 
grant, and whose memories still 


Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Perhaps no example could be cited in 
our literary annals which more clearly de- 
monstrates the irrepressibility of genius 
than that of the remarkable trio of sisters 
who were known originally as Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell. The truly surpris- 
ing vigour of their mental constitutions 
can only be accurately gauged by a con- 
sideration of the natural and other disad- 
vantages which they successfully over- 
came. To many persons, we suppose, 
they will ever remain but a name, though 
one almost synonymous with sturdy inde- 
pendence of character ; but to those who 
more deeply study their separate indi- 
vidualities an untold wealth of interest 
and profit will be discovered. Their 
life’s history proves that in the most 
barren regions the power of genius can 
flourish. The bleak, wild moorlands, 
with their poverty of natural beauties, 
were the nursery of rich lives, whose in- 
fluence — with that of all other lives to 
whom the Divinity has intimately spoken 
— still lives, and must live, for long gen- 
erations. The personal narrative, as re- 
lated by Mrs. Gaskell, is one of mingled 
pathos and rarity. Some of the points in 
the Life of Charlotte Bronté it will be ad- 
visable to recall to the reader’s atten- 
tion before the works of the three sis- 
ters themselves are passed in review. 
Haworth village, whose parsonage was so 
long the residence of the Brontés, is in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and situate 
only a few miles from three towns of 
considerable importance — Halifax, Brad- 
ford, and Keighley. The friend of 
Charlotte Bronté has endeavoured to give 
some idea of the appearance of the dis- 
trict, but even she fails to depicture it as 
it existed in the early part of the present 
century. In addition to the dull monoto- 
nous stretch of moorland, with here and 
there a “beck” or a crag, as the sole 
variation for the weary eye, there was a 
population to be met with which in some 
respects exhibited no advance whatever 
over that of the Middle Ages. Nor is 
this scarcely to be wondered at, for with- 
in the knowledge of the present writer, to 
whom the whole locality is perfectly famil- 
iar, there were living a few years ago indi- 
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viduals who had never beheld one of the 
' foremost powers of civilization — the rail- 
way. Great natural shrewdness undoubt- 
edly was a characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of the Riding, and in many cases a 
rough kind of Jdonhomie was added, 
which, however, was frequently made 
more offensive than positive rudeness. 
Add to this that there was very little 
opportunity afforded to the poor for 
culture —twelve, fourteen, and sixteen 
hours per day being their constant labour 
at the factories—and the imagination 
will have little left to doin forming an 
estimate of the exoteric existence of the 
Yorkshire character. The people were, 
and indeed now are, hard-fisted, but 
scarcely so much so as the reader of 
Mrs. Gaskell would gather; for many 
have a passion for personal adornment, 
whilst others will spend considerable 
time and money in attaining proficiency 
in music, for which they have a natural 
talent beyond that possessed by the in- 
habitants of any other county in Eng- 
land. They are good friends and good 
haters. The misers, mostly, are to be 
found in the type of small manufacturers 
or cotton-spinners, who, bereft of many 
of those graces which should adorn the 
human character, set themselves with 
dogged persistency to the making of 
“brass,” as they term wealth. With 
some the passion is carried to a lamenta- 
ble, and at the same time amusing ex- 
cess. A characteristic story is told of a 
person of this class, who was tolerably 
rich, and had been seized with illness 
soon after taking out his policy. When 
the doctor made him aware of his hope- 
less state, he jumped up delighted, shout- 
ing, “ By Jingo! I shall do the insur- 
ance company! I always was a lucky 
fellow!” Another trait in people much 
poorer in station than those just referred 
to was the fixedness of their religious 
principles. The doctrine of Election had 
firmer root in their minds —and indeed 
has now in those of their successors — 
than is found to be the case elsewhere. 
The factory hands would stand at the 
loom till nature yielded to consumption 
or to the hardness of the burdens it was 
called upon to bear, but in the hour of 
dissolution, as in every hour of sentient 
existence in the past, would be apparent 
the conviction that as surely as the sun 
rose in the morning, so surely were they 
themselves predestinated to a triumphant 
salvation, of which it was an impossi- 
bility they could be rifled by the com- 
bined powers of the universe. Amidst 
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this stern and unyielding race, then, was. 
the lot of the sisters cast, and it would : 


have been strange had not their genius 
been directed in its moulding by such 
distinctive surroundings. To understand 


at all the spirit of their works, it is neces-! 


sary to have some preliminary knowl- 
edge of the kind just indicated. Pre- 
cocity distinguished the whole trio, 
though that is not an unfailing sign of 
future celebrity. When children, their 
answers to questions were clever and 
characteristic. ve whose intellect 
was always singularly clear, firm, and 
logical, when asked what should be done 
with her brother Branwell, if he should 
be naughty, instantly replied, “ Reason 
with him, and when he won’t listen to 
reason whip him.” And as another indi- 
cation of the quick ripening of faculties 
in this remarkable family, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Bronté said he could con- 
verse with his daughter Maria on all the 
leading questions of the day when she 
was only eleven years of age. Early fa- 
miliar with all the forms of suffering and 
death, the life of Charlotte Bronté from 
its commencement to its close may be 
said to have been one prolonged endur- 
ance of agony. Yet the grandeur of her 
courage must always strike us as one of 
the sublimest spectacles. When a child 
she lost those who were dear to her, and 
there were none who could understand 
the vast yearnings of her nature. Then 
came the stirrings of her genius, and she 
longed to take flight, but her wings were 
weighted, and she was kept enchained to 
the dull earth. A few more years, and 
another trouble, almost worse than death, 
cast its horrible shadow over her path. 
The melancholy story of her brother 
Branwell, whom she loved deeply, in 
spite of his numberless errors and terri- 
ble slavery to one master-passion is mat- 
ter of general knowledge. To his end 
succeeded that of Emily Bronté, the 
sister whom Charlotte especially loved. 
To see her drift out into the great Un- 
known Sea was trouble inexpressible to 
that loving soul, which had watched her 
with fostering care, and hoped to have 
witnessed the universal acknowledgement 
of her splendid genius. Seldom was the 
heavy cloud lifted from the head of our 
author on those dull Yorkshire hills: can 
it be matter of surprise, then, that 
her works should bear the impress of 
the character of her life? The wonder 


is, that the sun should break through 
at all, as it does in Shirley, with beams 
of real geniality and cheerfulness. But 
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the life was’ destructive of that gen- 
tler kind of humour of which we are sure 
Charlotte Bronté must have had origin- 
ally a considerable endowment. She was 
necessarily propelled towards the paint- 
ing of what was frequently harsh, and 
always peculiar and extraordinary. Her 
perceptions were keen —as will be ad- 
mitted by the close student of her works 
—not only of human life, but of nature, 
and what she wrote must therefore ex- 
hibit the qualities of truth and strength. 
Severe discipline waited upon her through 
all her history, and its results are graph- 
ically depicted in her works, each of 
which deals with the experience of some 
stage of her brief existence. One almost 
wonders, as we follow her career, where 
her happiness came from. There was no 
society, no wealth, none of: the common 
delights of life for her, whilst death was 
always approaching with measured, but 
inevitable steps, when not, indeed, 
already in the house. Doubtless her lit- 
erary occupations yielded her at times 
intense enjoyment, but she possessed, in 
addition, a faith in Providence which 
must have been like that of a child for 
simplicity and strength —a faith to which 
many, who boasted of their Christian ex- 
cellence, were perfect strangers, and to 
whom its existence in her was utterly 
unsuspected. 

The iron will of this truly great woman 
was never broken till the period came 
when she must yield up her own life. 
Then the weakness —if such it can be 
called — which she exhibited, arose not 
from any fear respecting herself, but for 
the tender and faithful husband whom 
she was leaving behind. Desolation, 
blank and utter, overtook the father and 
husband when her heart ceased to beat, 
such as the old parsonage had never ex- 
perienced before. Charlotte’s spirit had 
nerved others so long as it was with 
them, and the tenement of hope was not 
completely shattered till she died. The 
picture Mrs. Gaskell gives of the closing 
moments and of the funeral is very touch- 
ing. With regard to the latter it pain- 
fully reminded her of the scene after the 
death of Oliver Goldsmith. Mr. Foster 
thus describes it: —“ The staircase of 
Brick Court is said to have been filled 
with mourners, the reverse of domestic ; 
women without a home, without domes- 
ticity of any kind, with no friend but him 
they had come to weep for; outcasts of 
that great, solitary, wicked city, to whom 
he had never forgotten to be kind and 
charitable.” Such would have followed 
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Charlotte Bronté’s remains‘ to the grave,! but in order to be strengthened in our 


but the survivors wanted not the sympa- 
thy of strangers, their grief being too 
keen to be assuaged. The detractors of 
the writer of Fane Eyre could have had 
little real understanding of her. Those 
who knew her best were the fallen and 
- distressed, to whose wants she had min- 
istered, and, better still, into whose 
bruised and dejected souls she had poured 
the sweet balm of sympathy. Such shall 
judge the woman ; as for her genius, that 
will take care of itself; its fruits are too 
genuine to be in danger of perishing. 
The novels of Charlotte Bronté were 
totally dissimilar in style to all which had 
been previously given to the world, and 
their quality was not such as to be at the 
first moment attractive. Masculine in 
their strength, and very largely so in the 
cast of thought, there could be no won- 
der that the public should assume Currer 
Bell to be of the sterner sex, and even 
persist in its delusion after the most ex- 
press assurance to the contrary. Cer- 
tainly one can sympathize with the feel- 
ing of astonishment that Fane Eyre 
should have been written by a woman. 
What vigour there is in it compared with 
the novels of another great artist, Miss 
Austen! For sheer force she has even 
eclipsed her own chief of novel-writers, | 
Sir Walter Scott, whilst Balzac, who, as 
Currer Bell said, “always left a nasty 
taste in her mouth,” is also outstripped 
in the delineation of passion. Many 
readers were doubtless repulsed from a 
fair and candid perusal of the works of 
Charlotte Bronté by certain adverse crit- 
icisms which had pronounced them ex- 
tremely coarse. The unfairness of this 
charge we think it will not be difficult to 
show presently. Faithful transcripts of 
the life she had witnessed they certainly 
were ; distorted they were not. Speak-' 
ing of fiction, the author of Zhe Curios- 
ities of Literature has said —“ Novels, 
as they were long manufactured, forma 
library of illiterate authors for illiterate 
readers; but as they are created by 
genius, are precious to the philosopher. 
They paint the character of an individual 
or the manners of the age more perfectly 
than any other species of composition : 
it is in novels we observe, as_ it were 
assing under our own eyes, the refined 
rivolity of the French, the gloomy and 
disordered sensibility of the German ; 
and the petty intrigues of the modern 
Italian in some Venetian novels.” We 
accept this as a tolerably substantial 
appraisement of the 7é/e of the novelist ;' 


‘ance with her. 


opinion, let us look at what the eminent 
philosopher Adam Smith said of the true 
novelist, and surely no higher praise 
could be desired by our story-writers. 
“The poets and romance-writers who,” 
he says, “best paint the refinements and 


delicacies of love and friendship, and of all 


other private and domestic affections, 
Racine and Voltaire, Richardson, Mari- 
vaux, and Riccoboni, are in this case 
much better instructors than Zeno, Chry- 
sippus, or Epictetus.” But surely we need 


|not stay to argue here that the novel, 


when in the hands of a true genius, can 
be made one of the best instructors of 
the human race. It is so because there 
is nothing of the abstract about it— 
which the mind of mankind generally 
abhors ; it is a record of the concrete 
existence of individuals like ourselves, 
and must therefore be profitable both for 
amusement, interest, and guidance. A 
good novelist can scarcely be appreciated 
too highly. In this class we place Char- 
lotte Bronté; she fulfils the requirements 
glanced at already in the words of Mr. 
D’Israeli, and is in every respect a faith- 
ful delineator of the scenes and persons 
she professes to describe. How faithful, 
indeed, few can scarcely tell, but the 
mass can darkly feel it on close acquaint- 
The charge of coarseness 
brought against her works she herself 
indignantly repelled, but the base notion 
of such a charge must have cruelly 
wounded her spirit, which, though strong 
and brave as a lion, was yet pure and 
tender as that of a child. She said, “I 
trust God will take from me whatever 
power of invention or expression I may 
have, before He lets me become blind to 
the sense of what is fitting or unfitting to 
be said.” And it is on record that she 
was deeply grieved and long distressed 
by the remark made to her on one occa- 
sion, “ You know, you and I, Miss Bronté, 
have both written naughty books!” Mrs. 
Gaskell goes so far as to admit that there 
are passages in the writings of Currer 
Bell which are coarse ; for ourselves, we 
can scarcely understand what is meant. 
Roughness there is, but indecency none, 
and coarseness seems to us to imply a 
little more than mere roughness. Several 
of the characters she has drawn are 
reproductions in type of the wildest 
natures, and the over-refined sensibilities 
of some readers are possibly shocked by 
their extreme naturalness. Charlotte 
Bronté simply thought of painting them 
as they appeared, never thinking for a 
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moment there could be harm in laying 
in deep shadows where deep shadows 
were required. Fielding was coarse, 
Wycherly and some of the other dram- 
atists more so, but their examples show 
that coarseness is an unfortunate epithet 
to apply to the writings of Currer Bell. 
If applicable to them, it is totally inap- 
plicable to her. Her coarseness — if 
such quality exist at all—was undetach- 
able from her subjects. She would have 
ceased to be the true delineator and the 
real artist she aspired to be, had she 
swerved from the outlines of character 
she undertook to fill in. In truth, we 
need only to turn to Shirley and Fane 
£yre to prove the position that Charlotte 
Bronté was far beyond the common 
novelist. In the former story we have 
characters which for sweetness have been 
rarely excelled, whilst in the latter we 
have a Jupiter of rugged strength and 
passion. The novelist has power to go 
out of herself—that attribute of the 
great artist. It is genius which impels, 
and she must obey. If the characters 
are occasionally coarse, she is uncon- 
scious of it; she is only aware of their 
truth. No need for her to lop off the 
distorted branches in the human forest 
of her delineations in order to secure a 
level growth of mediocrity. She could 
not if she would, and is too intent on the 
manifestations of nature to do so if she 
could. Such creations as please the 
ordinary romance-monger would be an 
abhorrence to her; it is because she ex- 
alted Art that she could not depart from 
the True, with which the former, when 
real, is ever in unison. 

The Professor, which was the first 
work written by Charlotte Bronté osten- 
sibly for publication, though not by any 
means her first effort in fiction (what 
author does not carry the recollection of 
many juvenile crudities?), exhibits a 
great amount of conscious power, but 
also an inability on the part of the writer 
to give herself free scope. A comparison 
between this and succeeding works will 
show how she was cramped in its com- 
position. The story is good, neverthe- 
less, thouglt numerous publishers to 
whom it was submitted decided other- 
wise. Its author has — hit upon 
the reason for its rejection, when in the 
preface she says she determined to give 
her hero no adventitious aid or success 
whatever. He was to succeed, if he did 
so, by the sheer force of his own brain 
and labour. “As Adam’s son he should 


share Adam’s doom, and drain through- 
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out life a mixed and moderate cup of en- 
joyment.” These principles were of 
course unpopular; the novel-readers of 
the day demanded something which should 
exhibit more of the romantic and the he- 
roic. Battling well, however, with mate- 
rials which were in the outset obstructive, 
Currer Bell achieved a substantial suc- 
cess. There can be no doubt that her 
husband, in consenting to the publication 
of the volume subsequently, did a wise 
act. There is much in the work which is 
characteristic of its author as she appears 
in her later novels, and the drawing of 
at least one of the characters, Mr. Huns- 
den, is masterly. Some of the materials, 
we are told, were afterwards used in 
Villette; but if so they are carefully dis- 
guised, and the world could very well 
afford to welcome the two. Passages 
occur in Zhe Professor which are almost 
startling in their strength of passion and 
eloquence, and which alone would have 
given to Currer Bell the stamp of origin- 
ality. All the toilsome way by which the 
person who gives the title to the volume 
is led, is marked by the intensest sympa- 
thy on the part of the author, and although 
the reader may not be able to feel much 
personal enthusiasm in the various char- 
acters, he must at once yield the point 
that he is perusing the thoughts of no 
common mind. The valuable knowledge 
which the author acquired abroad is 
utilized with considerable skill, whilst she 
is equally at home when she comes to 
delineate the Yorkshire family of the 
Crimsworths. Her ideas of love and 
marriage, afterwards so fully developed in 
her other novels, are here touched upon. 
“T am no Oriental,” says the Professor : 
“white necks, carmine lips and cheeks, 
clusters of bright curls, do not suffice for 
me, without that Promethean spark, which 
will live after the roses and lilies are 
faded, the burnished hair grown gray. 
In sunshine, in prosperity, the flowers 
are very well; but how many wet days 
are there in life—— November seasons of 
disaster — when a man’s hearth and home 
would be cold, indeed, without the clear, 
cheering gleam of intellect?” Love 
without the union of souls, the author 
again and again insists, is a delusion, the 
sheen of a summer’s day, and quite as 
fleeting. Altogether the idea of Zhe 
Professor was new, and as an indication 
of the grooves in which its author’s 
genius was afterwards to run, we would 
not ier have lost it. As a psycho- 
logical study alone it was well worthy of 
preservation. 
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But better and more remarkable works 
followed. The reading world has very 
seldom been startled by such a genuine 
and powerful piece of originality as Fane 
Eyre. One can almost guage the feeling, 
after reading it, which caused Charlotte 
Bronté to be such an enthusiastic admirer 
of Thackeray. He, at any rate, she 
knew, would appreciate her efforts, for 
was he not also engaged (with even mere 
splendid talents) in the crusade against 
conventionality? He, at least, under- 
stood her burning words, when she 
affirmed that “conventionality is not 
morality, self-righteousness is not reli- 
gion. To attack the first is not to assail 
the last. To pluck the mask from the 
face of the Pharisee, is not to lift an 
impious hand to the Crown of Thorns.” 
These words will sufficiently show how 
she endeavoured to tread in the steps of 
“the first social regenerator of the day,” 
and to whom she inscribed the second 
edition of her most widely known book. 
Fane Eyre is an autobiography, and its 
intention is to present a plain, unbiassed 
narrative of a woman’s life from its com- 
mencement toa period when it is supposed 
to have ceased to possess interest to man- 
kind generally. It is told fearlessly, and 
with a burning pen. But there is no 
suppressio veri; that, its author would 
have scorned: perhaps it would have 
been better for its reception in some quar- 
ters — limited in range we are happy to 
think —if the narrator of the story had 

lossed over some portions of her hero- 
ine’s history. She had chosen, however, 
to adhere to stern reality, and there it is 
finally for us, unpleasant and rough though 
it be in some of its recorded experiences. 
The book shows the most opposite cuali- 
ties —light, darkness ; beauty, deformity ; 
strength, tenderness. Its pathos is of 
the finest quality, stirring most deeply 
because it is simple and unforced. The 
situations are very vivid ; several scenes 
being depicted which it would be impos- 
sible to eradicate from the memory after 
the most extensive reading of serial liter- 
ature. Even those who regard it as coarse 
must admit its strange fascination. It 
was a book that could afford to be inde- 
pendent of criticism, and accordingly we 
find that, before the reviews appeared, 
anxious and continuous inquiries respect- 
ing it began to be made at the libraries. 
There was not much fiction being written 
which fixed the public eye, and the issue 
of this novel almost created anera. For- 
gotten now is the savage criticism of the 
reviewer who said of the author of Fane 
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Eyre, “She must be one who for some 
sufficient reason has long forfeited the 
society of her sex,” whilst the work which 
baffled his judgment, but earned his vitu- 
peration, still remains, a memento of real 
genius which could not be suppressed. 

Although chiefly remarkable for its 
prominent delineation of the passion of 
love in strong-and impulsive natures, 
there are many other points which are 
noticeable about it, and should therefore 
be mentioned. The keen observation of 
the writer is manifest on almost every 
page. Intense realism is its chief char- 
acteristic. The pictures are as vivid and 
bold as though etched by a Rembrandt, 
or drawn by a Salvator Rosa. Dickens 
has been almost equalled by the descrip- 
tion of the school at Lowood, to which 
Miss Eyre was sent, and which might 
well be described as Dothegirls’ Hall. 
Here, however — melancholy~ lot !—in 
addition to indifferent food, supplied in 
very limited quantities, there was a good 
deal of threatening about “damnation.” 
The hypocritical minister, Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, had sometimes the worst of it in 
his dealings with Jane Eyre, as, for in- 
stance, inthis: “ Whatishell?” “Apit 
full of fire.” “What must you do to 
avoid it?” The answer was a little ob- 
jectionable, as the autobiographer says — 
“‘T must keep in good health and not die.” 
As a corrective, she had given to her to 
read The Child’s Guide, containing “an 
account of the awfully sudden death of 
Martha G——, a naughty child addicted 
to falsehood and deceit.” Certainly if 
this mental pabulum, combined with the 
material one of nauseous burnt porridge, 
was not potent in keeping down the old 
Adam, it would be impossible to mention 
an effectual remedy, one would think. 
As the story progresses it becomes most 
thrilling, and we are introduced toa char- 
acter which is frequently regarded, and 
not without reason, as Currer Bell’s mas- 
terpiece of powerful drawing, viz. Mr. 
Rochester. Strong and yet weak, a very 
thunderbolt for strength and explosive- 
ness, and yet a bundle of ordinary human 
weaknesses, this individual stands forth 
as real and living a portraiteas is to be 
found existing in word-painting. He is 
attractive in spite of his numerous faults, 
and where is the character who more 
stood in need of pity? Picture him at 
Thornfield, united in wedlock to a raving 
maniac, who in her paroxysms attempted 
his life, whilst he, in return, saved hers — 
that very life which was a curse, and 
brought unutterable gloomtohim. Then, 
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too, he saw the form that he loved, but 
could not retain, and yet felt the move- 
ment of a wicked but ineffable love 
toward her — wicked, because of the tie 
which bound him to the wild being who 
bore his name. Add to all this that his 
nature was as sensitive as it was intense, 
and where is the person who could not 
pity Fairfax Rochester? Behold him 
again after he has been maimed in the 
fruitless endeavour to save the maniac 
from death. He describes himself as 
“no better than the old lightning-struck 
chestnut-tree in Thornfield orchard ;” 
but is the process of purification to be 
counted as nothing which has brought 
about this result ? — 


Jane! you think me an irreligious dog, I 
dare say; but my heart swells with gratitude 
to the beneficent God of this earth just now. 
He sees not as man sees, but far clearer; 
—_ not as man judges, but far more wisely. 

did wrong: I would have sullied my inno- 
cent flower — breathed guilt on its purity; the 
Omnipotent snatched it from me. I, in my 
stiff-necked rebellion, almost cursed the dis- 
pensation: instead of bending to the decree, I 
defied it. Divine justice pursued its course ; 
disasters came thick on me: I was forced to 
pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death. His chastisements are mighty, and one 
smote me which has humbled me for ever. 
You know I was proud of my strength, but 
what is it now, when I must give it over to 
foreign guidance as a child does its weakness ? 
Of late, Jane — only —only of late—I began 
to see and acknowledge the hand of God in 
my doom. I began to experience remorse, 
repentance ; the wish for reconcilement to my 
Maker. I began sometimes to pray; very 
brief prayers they were, but very sincere. 


Verily, this-is the epitome of an experi- 
ence worthy of being sympathized with, 
and valuable to be written. 

There can be no doubt that the first 
and greatest cause of the extreme vivid- 
ness of the writings of Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters is the fact that most of 
the characters depicted are as faithful 
copies from real life as though an artist 
had sat down and limned their features. 
More so: for the artist has nothing to do 
with psychological characteristics, which, 
in the case of the authors, are as accu- 
rately described as the features. Having 
fixed upon their subjects for analysis, 
they clung to them like a shadow or a 
second self, and the very isolation b 
which they were surrounded lent strengt 
to their conceptions. The characters are 
true to their respective natures, and their 
final ends are fearlessly worked out. 
Having spoken of the book which made 


. 
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the fame of Charlotte Bronté, let us glance 
at her next most important work, and the 
one which we like best of all — Shir/ey. 
It opens with a chapter in which a vein 
of humour unsuspected in Charlotte 
Bronté is manifested, and we know of no 
other author whose sketches so much re- 
mind us of George Eliot as this delinea- 
tion of the three curates. The writer has 
completely unbent, relaxed from the se- 
verity which so greatly predominates in 
her other works, and given play to a quict 
and yet quaint drollery which is positively 
irresistible. A little further on, however, 
we come to more serious business; and 
the terrible machinery riots which so dis- 
astrously retarded commercial progress 
at the period at which this history is fixed, 
afford excellent scope for those graphic 
descriptions in which Currer Bell stands 
almost unrivalled. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and some parts of Lancashire, 
were especially subjected to hardships 
and émeutes on account of these improve- 
ments and inventions in manufacture, and 
the sketch of Robert Moore’s campaign 
against the bigoted factory operatives in 
his employ and that of his neighbours is 
only a fancy one as regards the disposi- 
tion of the events. Such things were 
common at the time of the Luddite riots, 
but in adopting these riots as the founda- 
tion of her story, the author also took 
characters living in her own day and at 
her own door, so to speak, hoping that 
they would thus pass unrecognized. But 
the fact that the riots occurred thirty 
years previously did not blind the people 
portrayed to the knowledge that they were 
gazing upon their own portraits. The 
Yorkes, the three curates, and Mrs. Prior 
are all portraits, whilst Shirley herself 
is Emily Bronté idealized, or rather 
what Emily would have been had she 
been placed in different circumstances. 
Though the book is singularly strong in 
individualities, there is, further, more gen- 
eral merit in its writing. Its scenic effects 
are beautiful; the deep love of nature 
which possessed the soul of Currer Bell 
is more observable here than elsewhere. 
It is what we should describe as a novel 
good “all round.” It has no weak side ; 
it is the most perfect piece of writing the 
author has left behind her. There is not 
the terrible sweep of passion we see in 
Fane Eyre; the roughnesses of life are 
smoothed down a little, and it seems alto- 
gether more humanized and humanizing. 
The most opposite events are touched 
Who can forget, for in- 
stance, the description of the revival in 
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the new Wesleyan Chapel at Briarfield, 
when “ Doad o’ Bill’s” announced posi- 
tively that he had “fun’ (found) liberty,” 
and the excitement amongst the brethren 
was intense. 
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| because He is Unseen she would teach us 
that that is no reason why He should be 
, Unknown. 


Neither does she form im- 
possible ideals. Shirley is as grand a 


Why can’t these worthy character in her way as Dorothea Brooke, 


people take their religion a little more | but we can comprehend her better. And 


quietly? As our author says on this oc- 
casion, “the roof of the chapel did zo¢ fly 
off ; which speaks volumes in praise of 
its solid slating.” A little further on we 
get another sample of power, occurring 
in the description of a female character. 
* Nature made her in the mood in which 
she makes her briars and thorns ; whereas 
fcr the creation of some women she re- 
serves the May morning hours, when 
with light and dew she wooes the prim- 
rose from the turf, and the lily from the 
woodmoss.” Again, we find in this novel 
that although Currer Bell was not a great 
poetess through the usual medium of 
measured cadence, she could write fine, 
genuine poetry in a prose setting. Wit- 
ness the following description of nature 
put into the mouth of Shirley : — 


Isaw—I now see—a woman-Titan: her 
robe of blue air spreads to the outskirts of the 
heath where yonder flock is grazing; a veil, 
white as an avalanche, sweeps from her head 
to her feet, and arabesques of lightning flame 
on its borders. Under her breast I see her 
zone, purple like that horizon; through 
its blush shines the star of evening. Her 
steady eyes I cannot picture ; they are clear — 
they are deep as lakes—they are lifted and 
full of worship —they tremble with the soft- 
ness of love and the lustre of prayer. Her 
forehead has the expanse of a cloud, and is 
paler than the early moon, risen long before 
dark gathers; she reclines her bosom on the 
ridge of Stillbro’ Moor; her mighty hands are 
joined beneath it. So kneeling, face to face 
she speaks with God. . That Eve is Jehovah’s 
daughter, as Adam was his son. 


Our young poets might well covet a 
power of poetic description like this. As 
with all true poetry, there is not only the 
form but the halo. The expression, com- 
ing as it did from the feeling, begets in 
us the feeling again. Other passages of 
equal beauty could be culled from Shir- 
dey, gems glittering here and there ina 
great broad field. Nature, love, happi- 
ness, misery, loss, gain, are the things 
dilated upon, on each of which much is 
given to delight, to improve, and to en- 
gender sympathy. Charlotte Bronté ex- 
hibits a marked contrast in one respect 
to the greatest female novelist at present 
living, and perhaps S/zr/ey is the clearest 
example of what we mean. Her faith is 
unwavering — faith in the Unseen. But 





though Shirley’s soul was deep, and she 


had yearnings after greatness, her hopes 
were not placed beyond fruition, as in the 
case of Dorothea. The former says: 
“Indisputably, a great, good, handsome 
man is the first of created things. I would 
scorn to contend for empire with him. 
Shall my left hand dispute for precedence - 
with my right ?—shall my heart quarrel 
with my pulse ? — shall my veins be jeal- 
ous of the blood which fills them?” 
Some feeling of this kind, of course, 
Dorothea indulged towards Mr. Casau- 
bon ; but in her case the idol is shattered, 
whilst Shirley obtains in the love of Louis 
Moore all that she craves for. It was 
Dorothea’s fate to be always finding hu- 
manity fail, and created things insufficient 
to fill the void in her nature. In this 
sense Shirley is the superior character. 
Besides her love, she had a truer insight 
into the means of procuring happiness. 
She discovered that it must sometimes be 
worked for with her own hands. Thus, 
then, was her nature completely rounded. 
With reverence to the Supreme were 
added his richest gift of love and the link 
of benevolence to bind her to the rest of 
mankind. Not so serenely beautiful as 
Dorothea, and not perhaps so lofty in in- 
tellect, she is yet a more successful char- 
acter. On her forehead there is not 
written — failure. 

If the sisters Bronté had early in life 
been accustomed to mingle in society, 
and had not been imprisoned within the 
walls of Haworth parsonage, there can 
be little question that we should have 
had more masterly and more general 
works from their hands. The skill they 
exhibit in delineating life should not 
have been confined to the inhabitants of 
those northern moors, but should have 
been employed in other haunts and other 
scenes likewise. Their field has been 
necessarily restricted, though their genius 
had full play on the subjects within their 
reach. But to demonstrate the capacity 
to turn experience to account wherever 
it might be obtained, we only need to 
direct the reader’s attention to Charlotte 
Bronté’s latest work, Vil/ette. It is red- 
olent of the flavour of Brussels, where 
the author and her sister spent some 
years of their lives. To the ordinary 
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English reader it is probably the most 
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uninteresting of all the works of Miss 
Bronté, as page after page is composed 
mostly of French, and that sometimes 
difficult and idiomatic. This doubtless 
operated to some extent against its pop- 
ularity with the mass of novel-readers, 
though the book seems to have earned 
the most lavish encomiums from the 
critics. It exhibits, however, the genius 
neither of Fane Eyre nor of Shirley: it 
is, in truth, superior to the fiction of 
ninety per cent. of novelists, but it scarce- 
ly warranted the extravagant terms of 
- praise which were showered upon it b 

the reviewers. These valuable individ- 
uals, however, were, as is too often the 
case unfortunately, wise after the event 
—that is, they found it tolerably safe to 
eulogize a new work from the hand of 
one who had already established her po- 
sition as amongst the most original 
writers of the age. One or two of the 
dramatis persone evoke sentiments of 
approval on account of their originality, 
conspicuous amongst them being Mr. 
Paul Emanuel and Miss de Bassompierre ; 
but on the whole, the book is disappoint- 
ing, for there is no one character whose 
fortunes we are anxious to follow; anda 
novel which fails to beget a personal in- 
terest must be said to have lost its chief 
charm. 

Emily Bronté —for it is now time that 
we should say something of the two other 
persons in this remarkable trio — was, in 
certain respects, the most extraordinary 
of the three sisters. She has this dis- 
tinction at any rate, that she has written 
a book which stands as completely alone 
in the language as does the Paradise 
Lost or the Pilgrim’s Progress. This of 
itself, setting aside subject and construc- 
tion, is no mean eminence. Emily Jane 
Bronté, as is well known, was the young- 
est but one of the Rev. Mr. Bronté’s clul- 
dren, and died before she was thirty 
years of age. Early in life she displayed 
a singularly masculine bent of intellect, 
and astonished those with whom she 
came in contact by her penetration, and 
that settlement of character which gen- 
erally only comes with age. She went 
from home twice, once to school and 
once to Brussels, but it was like the cag- 
ing of a lioness, and her soul yearned for 
the liberty of home. When in Brussels 


she attracted and impressed deeply all 
those who came across her, and M. Heger 
declared she should have been a man, for 
“her powerful reason would have de- 
duced new spheres of discovery from the 
knowledge of the old, and her strong, 
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imperious will would never have been 
daunted by opposition or difficulty : never 
have given way but with life.” On her 
return to Haworth she began to lose in 
beauty but to gain in impressiveness of 
feature, and she divided her time be- 
tween homely domestic duties, studies, 
and rambles. Shrinking entirely from 
contact with the life which surrounded 
her, she gave herself up to nature, the re- 
sult being apparent in her works, which 
reveal a most intimate acquaintance with 
the great Mother in all her moods. Her 
mind was absolutely free to all the 
lessons which she should teach, and she 
embraced them with the most passionate 
longing. “Her native hills were far 
more to her than a spectacle ; they were 
what she lived in, and by, as much as 
the wild birds, their tenants, or as the 
heather, their produce.” Her descrip- 
tions, then, of natural scenery, are what 
they should be, and all they should be. 
Any reader of her works must perforce 
acknowledge the accuracy of these ob- 
servations. Her life, however, seemed to 
be an unprized one, except by that sister 
who loved her profoundly, and who 
keenly appreciated her genius as it es- 
sayed to unfold its wings in the sun. But 
whilst she lived the world made no sign 
of recognition of her strangely weird 
powers. When illness came her indomi- 
table will still enabled her to present an 
unflinching front to sympathizing friends. 
She refused to see the doctor, and would 
not have it that she was ill. To the last 
she retained an independent spirit, and 
on the day of her death she arose and 
dressed herself as usual. Her end re- 
minds us of that of her brother Branwell 
whose will was so strong that he insisted 
on standing up to die and did actually so 
die. Emily did everything for herself on 
that last day, but as the hours drew on 
got manifestly worse, and could only 
whisper in gasps. The end came when 
it was too late to profit by human skill. 
Wuthering Heights, the principdl work 
she has left behind her, shows a massive 
strength which is of the rarest descrip- 
tion. Its power is absolutely Titanic: 
from the first page to the last it reads 
like the intellectual throes of a giant. It 
is fearful, it is true, and perhaps one of 
the most unpleasant books ever written : 
but we stand in amaze at the almost in- 
credible fact that it was written bya slim 
country girl who would have passed ina 
crowd as an insignificant person, and 
who had had little or no experience of 
the ways of the world. In Heathcliff, 
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Emily Bronté has drawn the greatest 
villain extant, after Iago. He has no 
match out of Shakespeare. The Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe’s Faust is a person of 
ae proclivities compared with 

eathcliff. There is not a redeeming 
quality in him; his coarseness is very 
repellent ; he is a unique specimen of the 
human tiger. Charlotte Bronté in her 
digest of this character finds one amelior- 
ating circumstance in his. favour, one 
link which connects him with humanity 
— viz., his regard for one of his victims, 
Hareton Earnshaw. But we cannot agree 
with her: his feeling toward Earnshaw 
is excessively like that feline affection 
which sometimes destroys its own off- 
spring. As to his alleged esteem for 
Nelly Dean, perhaps also the less said 
about that the better. But Wuthering 
Heights is a marvellous curiosity in 
letters. We challenge the world to pro- 
duce another work in which the whole 
atmosphere seems so surcharged with 
suppressed electricity, and bound in with 
the blackness of tempest and desolation. 
From the time when young Heathcliff is 
introduced to us, “as dark almost as if 
he came from the devil,” to the last page 
of the story, there is nothing but sav- 
agery and ferocity, except when we are 
taken away from the persons to the 
scenes of the narratives, and treated to 
those pictures in which the author excels. 
The Heights itself, the old north-country 
m2nor-house, is made intensely real to 
us, but not more so than the central 
figure of the story, who, believing himself 
alone one night, throws open the lattice, 
and cries with terrible anguish — “ Cathy ! 
oh, my heart’s darling. Hear me this 
once. Catherine, at fst! Then his 
history is recapitulated, by one who wit- 
nessed his life in all its stages; and in 
the passage where Catherine informs her 
nurse that she has promised to marry 
Edgar Linton, but ought not to have 
done so, we get the following example of 
concentrated force : — 


I have no more business to marry Edgar 
Linton than I have to be in Heaven. But it 
would degrade me to marry Heathcliff now ; 
so he shall never know how I love him, and 
that not because he’s handsome, Nelly, but 
because he’s more myself than I am. hat- 
ever our souls are made of, his and mine are 
the same; and Linton’s is as different as 
moonbeams from lightning, or frost from fire. 
. . . Who is to separate us? they’ll meet the 
fate of Milo. I cannot express it; but surely 
you and everybody have a notion that there is, 
or should be, an existence of yours beyond 
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were entirely contained here? My great mis- 
eries in this world have been Heathclifi’s 
miseries, and I watched and felt each from the 
beginning ; my great thought in living is him- 
self. If all else perished and he remained, 7 
should still continue to be; and if all else re- 
mained and he were annihilated, the universe 
would turn to a mighty stranger ; I should not 
seem a part of it. My love for Linton is like 
the foliage in the woods: time will change it, 
I’m well aware, as winter changes the trees. 
My love for Heathcliff resembles the eternal 
rocks beneath: a source of little visible de- 
light, but necessary. Nelly, Iam Heathcliff! 
He’s always, always in my mind; not as a 
pleasure any more than I am always a pleasure 
to myself, but as my own being. 


Then comes Catherine’s death — when 
she asks forgiveness for having wronged 
him, and Heathcliff answers, “ Kiss me 
again ; and don’t Iet me see your eyes! I 
forgive what you have done to me. I 
love my murderer—but yours/ How 
can I?” The tale of woe proceeds; the 
despairing man longing for the dead, 
until at last he faces Sesth, and being 
asked if he will have the minister, replies 
— “I tell you I have nearly attained my 
Heaven ; and that of others is altogether 
unvalued and uncoveted by me.” He 
then sleeps beside her: the tragedy of 
eighteen years is complete. A great deal 
has been said on the question whether 
such a book as Wuthering Heights ought 
to be written, and. Charlotte Bronté her- 
self felt impelled to utter some words of 
defence for it. Where the mind is 
healthy it can do no harm; but there are 
possibly organizations upon whom it 
might exercise a baleful influence. With 
regard to the drawing of Heathcliff, Cur- 
rer Bell scarcely thought the creation of 
such beings justifiable, but she goes on 
to say that “the writer who possesses 
the creative gift owns something of which 
he is not always master — something that, 
at times, strangely wills and works for 
itself.” Weare afraid thatif this opinion 
were pushed to its logical issues it would 
be found incapable of being supported. A 
multiplication of such books as Wuther- 
ing Heights without corresponding genius 
would be a lamentable thing, no doubt ; 
yet, while we cannot defend it altogether 
possibly as it stands, we should regret 
never having seen it, as one of the most 
extraordinary and powerful productions 
in the whole range of English literature. 

Anne Bronté, the youngest of the three 
sisters, was unlike Charlotte and Emily 
in disposition and mental constitution. 
She was not so vigorous, and seemed 





you. What were the use of my creation if I 


more dependent upon the sympathy of 
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These characteristics are appar- 


others. 
ent in her works, though in her principal 
novel there are touches which almost 


remind one of Emily. She was, never- 
theless, deficient in the energy which 
distinguished her sisters, and was alto- 
gether frailer in body, and more tender 
and serene in spirit. The devotional 
element in her nature was very strong, 
as will be seen from a perusal of her 
poems. Her sensitiveness was great, 
and apt to be wounded by the bitter 
experiences she was called upon to en- 
dure as one of the class of ill-treated 
individuals called governesses. Some of 
these experiences she has commemorated 
in her story Agnes Grey, which, however, 
shows no notable powers of penetration 
and insight such as the world had been 
accustomed to look for in the authors 
bearing the cognomen of Bell. It is the 
most inferior of all the works written by 
the sisters, though interesting in many 
aspects. Possessed of a less determined 
will than Emily, Anne Bronté bore her 
sufferings patiently, and as the hour of 
dissolution approached, the terrors which 
had bound her spirit were dissipated, and 
she passed away, we are assured, in a 
calm and triumphant manner. Her last 
verses are most beautiful in sentiment, 
and worked out with considerable skill. 
It is a curious question how this gentle 
woman, nevertheless, came to write such 
a narrative as Zhe Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, which in some of its details is more 
offensive and repulsive than the great 
pitce de resistance of her next elder sister. 
The drunken orgies of Mr. Huntingdon 
and his companions cannot fail to be dis- 
gusting to the reader, vivid though the 
relation may be in colour. Most proba- 
bly that portion of the story was sug- 


gested by the sad practical acquaintance | 
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Markham for the attractive and clever 
widow is a delightful episode, and excel- 
lently told, and the closing chapters go 
very far to redeem the unpleasantness we 
were compelled to encounter in the body 
of the work. As with Emily, Anne 
Bronté’s strong point as a novelist was ° 
in the delineation of one grand master 
passion from the moment when it en- 
tered into the soul to the time when it 
assumed complete and undisputed pos- 
session of it. We see this tyranny of 
passion in Heathcliff; we behold the 
tyranny again in another direction in Mr. 
Huntingdon. In both cases, however, it 
is finally left with as repulsive an appear- 
ance as the graphic pencils of the artists 
were able to command. No one can 
affirm that vice is ever winked at: it is, 
on the contrary, drawn without cloak or 
veil, in order that its devotees may be 
ashamed, or that those who are in danger 
of becoming its victims may be arrested 
and appalled. Such, we take it, is the 
great lesson of Zhe Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, and readers, even without sympa- 
7 for the author, would be unjust to 
affirm that the lesson is not taught with 
sufficient distinctiveness and _ force. 
There are some things which only need 
to be described to be abhorred; and this 
feeling probably led to the production of 
the work just alluded to. 

Of the little volume of poetry written 
conjointly by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, and published before their prose 
works, there is not much to be said, ex- 
cept that it might teach a lesson to some 
of the poets of the present day, that the 
best inspiration after all is to be derived 
from contact with Nature herself. Many 
of these verses are not only Wordsworth- 
ian in their simplicity of expression, 
but also in their reverent feeling for the 


the author had been compelled to make | Great Teacher of all true poets. They 
of the effects of the vice of drunkenness are rills which spring from the best 
in her brother Branwell. The sorrow! source of inspiration, and, whilst they do 
entailed by his conduct weighed upon her not lose the idiosyncracies of their re- 
deeply, and she gave relief to her feelings | spective authors, are all imbued with 
by picturing the sin with all its hideous intense love of outward beauty, and 
consequences and deformity through the breathe of the native heath upon which 
medium of fiction. It might be that she they were in most part written. The 
had hope such a revelation would be ef-' poems which bear traces of the highest 
fective for good, and certainly all who flight of immagination are undoubtedly 
read the story cannot but ‘be affected by those of Ellis Bell. Her genius here 
that wretched portion of it devoted to attains a more refined expression, with- 
the delineation of a drunkard. It is the out losing anything of its power. In sev- 


strongest, the most striking part of the eral instances she has surrounded an old 
volume, and the mystery of its production subject with new and delightful interest, 
by such a pure soul as Anne Bronté’s and even where her choice has fallen 
can only be explained on the hypothesis upon more sombre subjects, the original- 
we have assumed. The love of Gilbert ity is so great that we are lost in admi- 
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ration, and enter fully into the theme, 
glad of the new thoughts even when the 
old theme, Jer se, has no charms for us. 
Amongst the many fine things which have 
been said of Memory, where are there 
four lines which concentrate so much re- 
gret as are found embedded in this utter- 
ance ?— 


I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous 


pain; 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I taste the empty world again? 


This is no maundering of a simply senti- 
mental spirit, but the outcome of a soul 
that had suffered, and had not lost its 
strength, though a deep sorrow encom- 
passed it, and obscured its vision. There 
was not the light that shone in the old 
days, and the regret that has overtaken 
many a heart formed a truthful and fine 
utterance in one who was gifted with a 
power of expression beyond her fellows. 
But the last lines which this wonderfully- 
gifted woman ever wrote strike us as be- 
ing specially note-worthy. They are an 
address to the Deity: space fails us to 
quote them all, but as a specimen of their 
strength we may give the following :— - 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts; unutterably vain; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest paths amid the boundless main. 


To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thine infinity. 
Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for death, 

Nor atom that His might could render void; 
Thou, thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


We will not stay to investigate the theol- 
ogy of this passage, but as a specimen of 
poetic vigour it is well worthy of reprint- 
ing. The poems of Charlotte Bronté 
strike us as being the least excellent in 
the collection. Correct as they are in 
sentiment and expression, they lack 
the emphasis to be perceived in those of 
her sisters. The probability is that 
while Emily and Anne Bronté would have 
attained considerable eminence as poets, 
Charlotte would have wasted her powers 
on a branch. of literature to which she 
was not quite adapted. In the case of 
Emily, the brief, decisive, epigrammatic 
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as the devotional cadence suited that of 
Anne, but Charlotte had better scope in 
a more didactic and extended style. One 
spirit breathes through the poems of 
Acton Bell—that which animates the 
trembling suppliant appealing to Heaven. 
They are all a single cry couched in dif- 
ferent, but exquisite language, the cry of 
a dependant for guidance by a Sovereign 
hand. The moods may differ, but the 
substance of the soul’s aspiration is the 
same, and there are few sweeter religious 
poems than that which contains the last 
thoughts and wishes of Acton Bell. The 
verses are so well known that we refrain 
from reproducing them ; but they may be 
taken as a good illustration of the spirit 
which animated the author, and form a 
touching farewell to a world in which she 
could never be said to have been at 
home. 

With regard to the position which the 
Brontés occupy amongst authors, we ex- 
press ourselves with some diffidence. 
In summing up their general merits, and 
pronouncing upon their works, it must 
be done as a whole, and with no singling 
out of particular excellences. So, whilst 
Charlotte Bronté infinitely eclipses nov- 
elists of the highest reputation in isolated 
qualities — such as those we have already 
endeavoured to point out—it must be 
confessed that when we speak of her as 
the artist it cannot be as pertaining to 
the very highest rank. Her genius is 
intense, but not broad, and it is breadth 
alone which distinguishes the loftiest 
minds. But if she fails to attain the 
standard of the few writers who have 
been uplifted by common consent to the 
highest pinnacle of fame, she is the equal 
of any authors of the second rank. It is 
not too much to predict, in fact, that 
many meretricious works which have 
been commended for public admiration 
will lose in popularity, while those of 
which we have been speaking will in- 
crease. It is impossible for two of the 
works of Charlotte Bronté to fall out of 
our literature. They have been stamped 
as genuine gold and will keep continually 
in circulation. Works which fail to pass 
this ordeal are those which are either 
weak or false ; these are both strong and 
true. We obtain from the author of 
hong Eyre no multitude of characters, 
nut those we do get we become closely 
familiar with — and one being of veritable 
flesh and blood is worth a thousand in- 
substantial imitations. The novels deal 
with no particular forms of religious be- 





form of expression suited her genius, just 





lief, or social questions, which the author 
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would doubtless but have regarded as 
accidents of which she cared to take no 
account; and hence we may affirm that 
after the lapse of fifty years her works 
would read as freshly as when they first 
made their appearance. It was humanity 
she strove to produce; not its creeds, 
crotchets, or peculiarities ; and it is for 
this reason that the labour will trium- 
phantly stand the test of time. The 
inner life of a soul is very much the same 
in all ages. Its hopes, its fears, and 
its joys do not change with the chang- 
ing seasons and the revolving years. 
Ages pass away, and those writers and 
writings which have only appealed to 
transient phases of thought or particular 
changes of society are swept away as by 
a resistless current, whilst those who 
defy the potency of the waves are the 
gifted few who have shown the genuine 
power of interpreting nature, or of deal- 
ing with the passions of the human heart. 





From The Globe. 
PERSIAN ETIQUETTE AND PECULIAR- 
ITIES. 

Ir is singular how little we know about 
Persian manners and customs, consider- 
ing how long we have held diplomatic 
intercourse with the King of Kings. Yet 
the subject is not devoid of interest, es- 
pecially at the present moment. The 
Persian tongue has long been the lan- 
guage of Oriental diplomatists, and Per- 
sian etiquette is remarkable for its elab- 
oration. Indeed, Persia is now almost 
the only country where Oriental etiquette 
is kept up in all its ancient purity. 

The customs of the Court of the pres- 
ent Shah are very different from those 
which prevailed in the time of the cele- 
brated Futteh Ali Shah, who died in 
1835. When he took his mid-day meal, 
or dinner, he used first of all to seat him- 
self and taste some of the dishes; then, 
on a given signal, his wives came in and 
stood round the room. At the same time 
the princes, his sons and grandsons, were 
summoned from the ante-chamber, and 
stood round the table-cloth without saying 
aword. Ona signal from the Shah they 
squatted down in their appointed places, 
and silently proceeded to eat. The dish- 


es which stood next them might be to 
their tastes or the contrary, but it was 
not etiquette to ask for anything, or to 
help themselves from a dish at a distance. 
The Shah only spoke to the senior 
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prince, who sat by his side. During the 
whole time his Majesty’s favourite wife 
remained seated behind him. Every 
now and then the Shah would shove a 
handful of food into her mouth, and as 
his handfuls were remarkably large, the 
poor creature was nearly choked. When 
the time allotted for the repast expired, 
the princes rose and quitted the room 
without washing their hands, for this 
indispensable termination to an Eastern 
meal is not permitted to take place in the 
presence of royalty. The Shah himse!f 
used to linger over his dinner after their 
departure, for he was very fond of the 
pleasures of the table. Sometimes of an 
evening gambling would take place in 
his apartments. Of course, it was eti- 
quette to lose to his Majesty, and more- 
over it was the custom for one-tenth of all 
winnings to go to the Shah, who placed 
them in a vessel shaped like a duck. 
Consequently nearly all the ready cash in 
the assembly had by the end of the sit- 
ting taken one direction, and the Shah, 
shaking his singular cash-box, would ob- 
serve laughingly, “The King’s bird has 
been fortunate to-night.” In George the 
Third’s reign gambling used on stated 
occasions to take place at St. James’s, 
but it was the groom porter, not the Sov- 
ereign, who profited by the transaction. 
Among other customs enforced by eti- 
quette is the rule that where a superior 
dines with an inferior the latter brings in 
the first dish himself, a practice not with- 
out precedent at Western courts. The 
bringing in a dish is, however, in Persia 
no light undertaking, and requires con- 
siderable skill, strength, and practice, for 
the manner in which the operation is per- 
formed is, especially at court, strictly 
prescribed. The dish or tray must be 
held at arm’s length, carried perfectly 
horizontally, and deposited precisely in 
the right place at once. Some ludicrous 
stories are related about this practice. 
One old gentleman with a magnificent 
beard had to bring in a large tray con- 
taining several dishes, and place it in 
front of the Shah. The tray was heavy, 
the bearer was feeble, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, just as he was about to deposit 
it a candle, which he had not observed, 
set fire to his magnificent beard. For a 
moment he was in a state of the utmost 
perplexity. To put down the tray else- 
where than in its appointed place, an 
operation which required some delibera- 
tion, was out of the question. To allow 
his cherished beard to be consumed was 
also impossible. He was equal to the 
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occasion, and plunging his flaming beard 
into a dish of pra: 4 which stood on the 
tray he calmly completed his task, amidst 
the applause and amusement of the be- 
holders. 

All marks of respect are observed by 
the Persians with the utmost punctilious- 
ness and exactitude. On the Shah enter- 
ing the throne-room on a State occasion 
and seating himself, an official shouts 
out, “He has passed!” and all present 
bow by stooping the body and placing 
the palms of the hands lightly on the 
knees. The “eye of the State” then 
walks backwards from the Shah, and, 
moving down the assembly, gives hand- 
fuls of silver coins from a golden salver. 
Inferior officers distribute sherbet from 
jewelled cups and bowls of rare china. 
The next incident is the recital bya Mula 
of the prayer for the sovereign, and the 
whole affair winds up with an ode spoken 
by the Poet Laureate. Such is an ab- 


stract of Mr. Eastwick’s description of a 
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reception by the present Shah some 
eleven years ago. His Majesty will not, 
it is to be hoped, be disappointed on find- 
ing, when he attends the ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace on Wednesday next, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury invokes no 
blessing on the Queen, and that Mr. Ten- 
nyson does not open his mouth. 

The jewels of the Shah are, as we can 
judge for ourselves, magnificent, but this 
is partly explained by the fact that it is 
not the custom in Persia for any one save 
the sovereign to wear jewels. Another 
peculiarity in Persian court life is that on 
state occasions no one save the Shah 
himself is mounted. 

It ee | not be generally known that 
the Shah is not the first royal Persian 
who has visited London. His predeces- 
sors were three Persian princes who, 
having been engaged in a rebellion, fled 
here in 1835 to implore the intercession 
of the British Government. They were 
not, however, received as public guests. 





WE understand that a volume of very great 
interest has recently been acquired ‘ee the 
Library of the British Museum, namely, one of 
the rarest works of Tyndale, the great Re- 
former, and first translator of the New Testa- 
ment into modern English. It is entitled, 
“The Exposition of the Fyrste Epistle of Seynt 
hon, with a Prologge before it: by W. T.” 

here is no place of imprint mentioned, but 
there is every reason to believe that it was 
printed at Antwerp, and the date of publica- 
tion is given at the end as “the yere of our 
lorde, 1531, in September.” Tyndale was 
then living at Antwerp, and a copy of this 
very work fell into the hands of one Vaughan, 
who had been commissioned by the English 
Government to watch over Tyndale’s move- 
ments, and, if possible, inveigle him to return 
to England. Vaughan sent the book to Crom- 
well, requesting him to lay it before the King, 
which we presume was done. In the follow- 
ing year it was strictly prohibited, and_ Sir 
Thomas More, in his “Confutacyon of Tyn- 
dale’s Answere,” alludes to it in the following 
sarcastic and bitter terms: “ Then we have fro 
Tyndale the fyrste pystle of Saynte John in 
suche wyse expowned, that I dare say that 
blessed Apostle rather then his holy wordes 
were in suche a sense byleved of all Crysten 

eople hadde lever his pystle hadde never 
oa put in wrytynge.” , The animosity shown 
by Sir Thomas: More towards Tyndale was of 
the most intense kind, and he used every ex- 
ertion to get him into his power with a view to 








having him burnt as a heretic, to such lengths 
was the odium theologicum carried in those 
days! The copy of Tyndale’s work thus se- 
cured for our great public library is of the 
first edition, and is believed to unique. 
Copies of a later edition are in the Bodleian 
and the Cathedral Library at St. Paul’s, but 
there was no copy of either in the British Mu- 
seum until the recent purchase was effected. 


Athenzum. 


AGAINST THE TIDE. 


’TIs sweet to float along the flowing tide, 

The water’s soothing melody around, 

And unseen harps with notes of dulcet sound 
Lulling the ear as down the stream we glide, 
And all of beautiful and fair to see, 

And balmy winds blowing upon the brow, 

And all is well if left as it is now. 

But let the brave clear thinker strive to free 
Earth’s groaning spirits from their galling 


chain, 
And, like a shipwrecked sailor far from 
shore 
Upon a raft amid the surging main, 

He hears the warning of the breaker’s roar, 
And, should he drift into some smiling bay, 
Fierce-visaged warriors motion him away. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. 











